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INTRODUCTION 


Thus issue of the Review or Epucationat Researcu is the first to deal 
exclusively with fine and applied arts and commercial education. Pre- 
viously these subjects were treated in the issues entitled “Special Methods 
and Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects” and “Psychology and 
Methods in the High School and College.” However, it was possible for 
the writers on each chapter to follow rather closely the precedent estab- 
lished for reviewing those studies that have appeared in published form 
during a three-year period. Thus this issue of the REVIEW covers in general 
the three years preceding March 1941. 

As was contemplated by the Committee when it undertook the task of 
preparing the manuscript, the fields covered are not clearly defined. The 
chapter on music includes studies in physics and radio. The chapter on 
home economics includes home and family living as well as those aspects 
commonly classified as home economics. The chapter on industrial arts 
includes what is sometimes called vocational education, industrial educa- 
tion, and national defense. The chapter on commercial education includes 
business training, clerical work, and office practice. Some of these subject- 
matter fields show a need for more clearly defined terminology. Yet in spite 
of this limitation, considerable research has been done which should help 
to clarify the problems in these fields and to set more concrete objectives 
for the administrators, the curriculum workers, and the teachers in the 
classroom. 

Mantey E. Irwin, Chairman 
Committee on Fine and Applied Arts 
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CHAPTER I' 


Commercial Education’ 


JACOB S. ORLEANS 


Tue FIELD OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION covers the subjectmatter of book- 
keeping or accounting, business arithmetic, commercial law, introduction 
to business, office machines, shorthand, typewriting, transcription, secre- 
tarial practice, business English, salesmanship, retailing, the materials of 
merchandise (textiles and nontextiles), advertising, marketing, and con- 
sumer education. In the summary presented here, not only studies in the 
subjects listed above are included, but also studies that might be regarded 
as falling under the headings of guidance, curriculum development, pro- 
fessional training, and the like. They are included here because they deal 
with the professional training of teachers of commercial subjects, with the 
content of commercial subjects, and with guidance problems of students 
who have taken commercial work and seek commercial positions. 

Through the use of a questionnaire sent to 158 secretaries, Fowler (14) 
ascertained the amount of bookkeeping training they had had and their 
need for such training in their jobs. He concluded that every student major- 
ing in secretarial work should have an appreciable amount of work in 
accounting with actual practice in keeping sets of books. Miller (32) found 
that in one small community percents of pupils preparing for different 
types of commercial positions were not in accord with the needs for workers 
in such positions. Although this study deals with one small community, 
the findings would in a broad sense probably be true for the country as a 
whole. Toll (50) determined, through questionnaire and interview proce- 
dures, the occupational distribution of various types of commercial positions 
in Quincy, Illinois; the duties of each position; the training required for 
each position in terms of special knowledge and skills, the personality traits 
desirable, and the mastery of subjects other than commercial; and employee 
deficiencies. He also studied the extent to which each type of skill—short- 
hand, typing, commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, and so forth—is used 
in these positions. Another approach to the curriculum problem in commer- 
cial subjects is through the medium of consumer needs. Hardaway (20) 
determined the extent to which commercial courses contribute significantly 
to the type of knowledge needed by consumers. She administered a two- 
hundred item test to over six hundred seniors in the El Paso, Texas, schools. 
Her general conclusion is that the pupils who have had an appreciable 
amount of work in bookkeeping, commercial law, and economics are better 
able to deal with consumer problems than those who have had less or none 
of these subjects. 





1 This chap pared with the cooperation of Walter Cassidy of Fordham University; Baird Parks 
of the College of Md City of New York; W. Irvin Pearman of the College of the City of New York; Arthur 
H. Sutherland of the College of the City of New York; and Herbert A. Tonne of New York University. 

® Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 373. 
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Coover (11) reported results on a questionnaire comprising business 
and economic generalizations rated by thirty persons. Mulvihill (36) 
studied the overlapping between high-school and college commercial . 
courses. Robertson (43) measured the presence of business and economic 
concepts among ninth-grade pupils. Her conclusions are in terms of differ- 
ences between age and sex groups and parental occupation. Her data pro- 
vide the possibility for analysis in terms of content. Graham (17) con- 
ducted a nationwide survey to determine the extent of cooperative retail 
training programs for high-school graduates and the nature of the pro- 
grams, and concluded that the trend in the development of such programs 
under the provisions of the George-Deen Act is a significant one. An inte- 
gration of results of such studies would be desirable as a basis for deter- 
mining the content of commercial courses to replace the original authori- 
tarian determination of textbook writers. 


— a a Oe OUD 2a 6 


Guidance of Commercial Students 


The primary emphasis on guidance in the field of business education 
continues to be on the problem of technics for discovering the best methods 
of job placement and follow-up, and for determining the adequacy of the 
training given as a basis for curriculum and guidance evaluation. The study : 
by Levy, Nunes, and Berlin (28) concluded that high-school graduates 
who have taken high speed and secretarial courses while in secondary 7 
school are securing remarkably satisfactory job placements. These jobs 
are obtained by many different procedures and represent an argument for 
expanding rather than limiting shorthand training in the secondary school. 4 
Schloerb (46) found, on the basis of interviews with employers and on i 
the records of various placement services, that there are more young persons 
seeking whité-collar jobs than there are jobs available; and that employers 
wish schools to emphasize the development of character traits rather than j 
the mastery of skills, but that they believe the fundamental skills need to > 
be better taught in schools. Wein (54) came to these same conclusions and ; 
stressed the need for a greater insistence upon job standards in the school. 
Pavan (40) evaluated the study of the occupational commercial aspects , 
of the WPA activities of Philadelphia high-school graduates. This com- 
prehensive survey indicated that over 90 percent of the commercial gradu- 
ates actually secured positions as office workers—agreeing with the point 
of view expressed by Levy, Nunes, and Berlin (28) in their study, which 
showed that job success of business education in the high schools is sub- 
stantial and that 80 percent of these graduates of business curriculums had 
used some part of their vocational training since graduation. The age most 
commonly accepted by businessmen as desirable for entrance into business 
is eighteen. 

Trytten (51), in his survey of hiring methods sponsored by the Personnel 
Group of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, indicated that more 
than half of the employees hired by department stores have some grievance 
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against the company by the time they are hired. The study indicates technics 
for overcoming or at least reducing the extent of these grievances. Brummett 
(7) noted, as a result of her follow-up, that the graduates of a particular 
high school found the following subjects most helpful in order of value: 
typing, shorthand, commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, business teacher 
training, commercial law, and commercial geography. The graduates sug- 
gested that training be given in office machines, business English, and 
salesmanship, among others. Westman (55) based his study on the follow- 
up of graduates of the Duluth Central High School in order to study 
occupational classification and the relation of scholastic ability to occu- 
pational status. A far larger percent of the commercial graduates, as 
opposed to the noncommercial graduates, felt that their schoolwork trained 
them for their current positions. A large percent of the students expressed 
dissatisfaction either with the academic training they had had or with 
commercial! training that was inadequate or that prepared for overcrowded 
fields. There is opportunity for a compilation of the numerous follow-up 
studies undertaken in business subjects, and a nationwide and thoroughly 
authenticated body of information would be of great use in bettering the 
achievement of the guidance functions of the school. 


Surveys of Business Education 


Fundamentally significant in this area of research in business education 
is a state by state compilation of the certification requirements for business 
teachers in the United States by Brewington and Berg (6). This compilation 
gives specific requirements for teaching various business subjects, general 
background and general business education requirements, practice teach- 
ing, business experience, and various other stipulations set up by the 
several states. Judgments are rendered upon carefully established criteria 
about the present certification requirements. Brewington (5) also set up a 
detailed statement of certification requirements of business teachers in 
Illinois. Turrille (52) and Thompson (49) studied the status of commercial 
teacher training in Nebraska and in Illinois, respectively. Tarkington (48) 
surveyed employment conditions for commercial teachers in the United 
States. According to the state superintendents and commissioners in twenty 
states, the supply is less than the demand; in nineteen states the supply 
approximately equals the demand; and in nine states the supply is probably 
greater than the demand. 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Transcription, and Office Practice 


Surveys of the transcription errors of high-school secretarial pupils 
show that a lack of knowledge of the rules of grammar, punctuation, and 
capitalization, plus an undetermined amount of carelessness, is responsible 
for many of these errors. Williams (56) analyzed the errors in 15,000 
transcription papers of 256 students. Errors in punctuation alone accounted 
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for 78 percent of the aggregate number of errors. Olenbush (38) made a 
similar survey in which mailable and fairly complete letters transcribed 
from shorthand were rated as to errors in form and arrangement, usage 
of grammar, spelling, punctuation, and the like, and concluded that there 
should be more collaboration between English and business subjects, and 
that pupils be chosen for transcription courses on the basis of clerical 
ability tests. 

The relative abilities of bright and slow pupils in learning typewriting 
were investigated by Platt (41) who, in a study of 107 unselected pupils, 
reported that pupils with high IQ’s make excellent or good typists. No 
pupils with low IQ’s make good typists; no pupils with high IQ’s make 
poor typists. The average pupil may be a good or a poor typist. Mitchell 
(35) made a similar analysis of the abilities of pupils of low IQ (73 to 
106) to learn shorthand. She studied the work of those pupils who strong] 
wished, despite all discouragement, to take up secretarial work. Her ob- 
servation of special classes of such pupils led to the recommendation that 
every large shorthand department institute at least one slow-moving class 
which would spread one year of work over three terms, and that only the 
more mature pupils be allowed to enrol. 

Lawrence’s survey (27) of the secretarial courses offered in the forty- 
eight member institutions of the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business provided detailed information about the nature and amounts 
of the offerings and credit practices. He urged research to determine course 
boundaries, standards of achievement, evaluation, and the like. Malueg 
and Snyder (29) in their study of drop outs from college courses in short- 
hand found that of an original college group of 370 beginning students 
in shorthand, only four of those rating below the 25th percentile in the 
Thurstone Psychological Examination succeeded in completing the third 
semester of shorthand. They recommended that students who are inferior 
in psychological test scores, the lowa Silent Reading Test, and high-school 
marks be discouraged from entering shorthand courses. Eyster (12) 
reported the results of predictive procedure in which mental rating, average 
English marks, average of all other marks, score on Hoke Prognostic Test 
of stenographic ability, and a subjective personal trait rating were used 
to prognosticate success in shorthand. 

Merrick (30) in a study of 4,650 pupils in typewriting classes reported 
that mental age is not a significant factor in typing success as measured 
in terms of gross and net words per minute for pupils of this level. She 
defended a seventh-grade typing course not only on the basis of typing 
skill required but also on the basis of the English that the pupils learned. 
She concluded (31) that the learning of typewriting should include prac- 
tice in composing as well as in copying. On the basis of the work of twenty- 
nine seventh- and eighth-grade pupils she found that quality of composing 
usually surpasses quality of copying at the same or higher rates. A study 
by Watson (53) indicated another type of relation between English and 
secretarial work. Watson found that practice in composing on the type- 
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writer resulted not only in an increase of ability to compose on the type- 
writer but also that pupils were able to compose faster in longhand after 
the typewriting practice. The increase in amount of material written by 
an experimental group of high-school boys and girls ranged from 43 
percent to 298 percent over their initial rates. No relationship was observed 
between the rate of typing and the quality of expression, nor was any 
relationship found between the mental age or IQ and the quality of 
expression. 

The variety of equipment used in high-school office practice courses and 
college secretarial training was reported by Sutton (47) and by Freeman 
and Melofsky (15). Ogle (37) reported a lack of uniformity in college 
courses of study and standards required for work. In 93 percent of the 
fifty-four colleges that she surveyed, credit for secretarial work was given 
toward a college degree in the case of all machines other than the type- 
writer. Although training in transcription was given, there seemed to be 
more emphasis upon the training of supervisors than on the actual 
operation of the machines. Only 25 percent of the colleges reported training 
in office machines other than the typewriter. Freeman and Melofsky re- 
ported a similar lack of uniformity in a follow-up study of high schools 
in Westchester County. Only 75 percent of the forty-three high schools 
having commercial departments offered courses in office practice. The aims 
of the courses were to acquaint pupils with various types of office machines, 
to study clerical and office routines, and to develop marketable skills. The 
topics taught ranged from typing, filing orders, pricing, billing, telephone 
work, receiving and shipping orders, mailing, cash register, accounting, 
and so on, to business ethics. 

Ogle (37) and Robinson (44) showed attempts to make conditions of 
secretarial courses approximate those found in offices or those that em- 
ployers wish to prevail in offices. Ogle set up a classroom situation in 
which each student’s activities approximated those of a secretary. As a 
result of the experiment, Ogle stated that the planning of class work on 
this basis improved’ the initial efficiency of a secretary. Robinson (44) 
approached the same problem through a questionnaire study to determine 
dictation methods in business offices. Business executives and experienced 
stenographers urged the schools to give more training in the fundamentals 
of business, to teach fewer courses more thoroughly, to give more training 
in meeting the public, to provide actual training in using the telephone, 
and to provide other items dealing with the development of personality. 


Commercial Arithmetic 


A summary of research in commercial arithmetic presents the obvious 
difficulty of distinguishing between just arithmetic and commercial, or 
business, arithmetic. Studies dealing with arithmetic knowledge at the 
high-school and college level as well as studies dealing more directly with 
the solution of business problems by means of arithmetic were deemed 
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pertinent to this field. Cassidy (10) justified the inclusion of over one 
hundred items in the commercial mathematics course on the basis of 
extensive analyses of commercial mathematics textbooks, accounting and 
bookkeeping textbooks, theses, civil service examinations, sales promotion 
literature of business machine companies, national trade journals, and 
data provided by certified public accountants. Roach (42) determined, 
after interviews with druggists, doctors, lawyers, farmers, and other pro- 
fessional and tradespeople, the kind of arithmetic that can make the course 
concrete and that includes problems that will furnish a basis for practical 
living. Given (16) claimed that a maintenance program should be devel- 
oped in the secondary schools which would give greater opportunity for 
the functional use of arithmetic, and that arithmetic fundamentals become 
more meaningful to the student when he must master them in order to 
solve an immediate problem. Kinney (25) discussed suggested objectives 
for business arithmetic based upon a survey of large and small business 
establishments as to arithmetical calculations performed. 

Bramhall (3) found that a good method of teaching problem solving 
is to give pupils many opportunities to solve problems their own way and at 
their own speed. Braverman (4) noted that ninth-year algebra improved the 
arithmetic abilities of students. Casner and Nyberg (9) pointed out that 
high-school seniors with seven to eight terms of mathematics averaged 
4.44 problems out of 8 correct, while those with none or one term averaged 
only 1.29 correct. Their results were based on a test of eight problems 
given to 212 high-school students. The authors regarded all the results as 
poor and recommended that all other departments of the high school 
cooperate with the mathematics department in providing training in dealing 
with practical arithmetic problems. Mitchell and Nemzek (35) adminis- 
tered an arithmetic test to over five hundred high-school seniors including 
students who had a year of algebra and a year of commercial arithmetic 
and a group who had had several academic courses in mathematics beyond 
algebra. The latter group did better on the arithmetic test, leading the 
authors to the conclusion that students who have had high-school commer- 
cial arithmetic do no better on an objective arithmetic test than do matched 
students who have not had arithmetic in the high school as a separate 
course. 

Orleans and Saxe (39) assumed that certain types of problems should 
be part of the commercial arithmetic taught in the secondary school and 
analyzed the learning of such problems for a group of students in a pro- 
fessional business college. They found that although the group of students 
was highly selected the knowledge of business arithmetic was comparatively 
meager. A detailed analysis of types of errors showed that few were com- 
putational. The major difficulties were found to be those related to the 
problem-solving procedure. The authors concluded that the problem- 
solving difficulties result from rote learning and a consequent lack of 
development of a reasoning process. 
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Distributive Trades 


Holman (22) reported on a part-time cooperative program in Mason 
City, lowa, in which students who worked part time in distributive occu- 
pations were trained in the field of distribution and their success in their 
jobs evaluated in comparison with graduates not so trained. She concluded 
that such a cooperative training program fills a need in the community 
and increases the possibilities of job getting as well as salaries. Wissig (57) 
reported an analysis that attempts to answer such questions as the follow- 
ing: To what extent are employees trained by individual business concerns? 
What is the nature of the training programs used by specific concerns? 
The analysis provided information concerning the nature of the training 
staff, the details of the programs, methods and materials, and supple- 
mentary activities. 


Consumer Education 


Kent (24) analyzed and appraised consumer education programs of 
sixty high schools located in various parts of the country. Consumer educa- 
tion criteria were set up and used as the basis for the appraisal of the 
sixty programs. The appraisal indicated that “if the student gets informa- 
tion which results in modifying and strengthening his concepts concerning 
needs, desires, tastes, and attitudes, it is only indirectly through the study 
of other allied subjects.” 

Despite the rapid and extensive development of consumer education, 
there is little published research in this field. There has been almost no 
research evaluating the content, outcomes, and methods in any of the 
commercial subjects as a basis for developing sound and effective method- 
ology. Considering the extent of commercial education in the United States 
today, its rapid development, and the continued increase that is obviously 
to be expected, it would not be out of place to point out first the desirability 
of publishing completed research in this field; second, the limited amount 
of the research so far done (judging by what has been published); the 
need for integrating significant completed research; and the need for a 
great deal of significant research in the many phases of commercial 
education. 
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CHAPTER II 


Art’ 
RAY FAULKNER and EUGENE MYERS 


Txcreasine EMPHASIS in the past few years has been placed on relating 
instruction in the arts to other subjectmatter areas and, more particularly, 
to life needs. That art should function in all school and life activities was 
made evident by the Owatonna Art Education Project (75, 77) in which 
the art needs and interests of the people in a typical community were 
studied, and a school art program was developed primarily in terms of 
these needs. Faulkner (18, 19, 21) reported similar findings from experi- 
mental work in organizing art instruction at the college level. He concluded 
that the primary need for art is as it occurs in everyday activities, such 
as those relating to the home, the community, commerce, and industry. 
Whitford (73), in discussing recommended practices in school art, observed 
that there is a growing desire today to provide all pupils with a common, 
integrated body of habits, skills, attitudes, appreciations, and functional 
knowledge that will enable them to adjust to the dynamism of the present 
culture. A concern for the development of the whole child and for the 
development of complete and integrated personalities, such as_ that 
outlined by the Committee on the Function of Art in General Education 
(65), has stemmed in part from organismic psychology. The members 
of this committee concluded that the most important concern of art 
education is the growth of personality, that art experiences are the right 
of every person, and that art should be an inherent element in the total 
drama of life. 


Integration of Art and Other Subjects 


A statement (1) prepared on secondary education by general educators 
illustrated the growing realization that esthetic experience is vitally related 
to all other experiences of the learner, and should be made generally 
available to high-school pupils as well as to elementary-school pupils. 
MacDonald (49) further emphasized the arts as important factors in 
education at the secondary level. Whiting’s survey (74) on the integration 
of art with various high-school subjects led to the conclusion that art 
should be considered as one phase of the education of all high-school 
teachers. D’Amico (12), writing about high-school art instruction, indi- 
cated the desirability of meeting two requirements: the specific needs of 
each individual and the integration of art with the general education of 
the student. The method should be flexible to encourage solutions to art 
problems in a variety of ways and mediums; individual to encourage 
individual choices, habits, and abilities; and coordinating to motivate and 


1 Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 383. 
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clarify meanings beyond the initial art experience to relate art interests 
with other areas. Schultz (69) discussed in detail the program undertaken 
at the Francis W. Parker School to bring about a more thorough under- 
standing of the artist and his relation to society. Student committees 
selected exhibitions of original works by Chicago artists. Schultz pointed 
out that the experiment helped clarify the problems of the artist as a 
member of the social group, and that it led to a new and vitalized interest 
in the arts. Quin (66) discussed a progressive, flexible, integrated program 
of art at the secondary level. 


Factors in Teaching Art 


At the college level, Cowling (11) reported an experiment with an 
introductory art course. A semiprofessional approach to art, and an 
approach based on the individual conference method, were completely or 
partly discarded for a method based on individual conference plus a 
running core on the study of art structure. Another experiment (2) probed 
for ways to improve college student receptivity in dealing with art appre- 
ciation and ultimately led to a laboratory approach. Faulkner (19), in 
discussing course methods, has found that the value of any method of art 
instruction depends less on the method itself than on the details of how 
that method is used. Regarding the service function of the art teacher, 
members of the Committee on Art Education for the National Commission 
on Cooperative Curriculum Planning (61) concluded that it is not a 
matter of “service” which is given by a department, but something so 
important that without it the form would be incomplete. Their consensus 
was that the art staff should be composed of qualified teachers in art who 
have sufficient background in general education so that they can under- 
stand and interpret the work done by other departments. Preston (64) 
surveyed the time allotments for art in the public schools in fifty-two 
midwest cities. In the first three grades she found a range of from 25 
to 200 minutes per week with a median of 100. In Grades IV, V, 
and VI, she found a range of from 25 to 175 minutes per week with a 
median of 90. 

Radio and museums—Several experiments have been tried in art educa- 
tion by radio, and more emphasis is being placed on utilization of the art 
museum. Howell (34), in evaluating the Cleveland public-school experi- 
ment in art appreciation by radio, reported the following outcomes: 
increased enthusiasm for works of art and nature; increased interest in 
visiting the art museums; enrichment of vocabulary; recognition of art 
as a factor in life; improvement in taste; and stimulation of creative effort. 
Along with the radio programs other sensory impressions were afforded 
the children through the use of colored slides, color prints, and various 
supplementary materials. The success of the venture was largely attributed 
to the excellent follow-up means that were employed. Another study (68), 
based on the results of a questionnaire survey of the audience of a broad- 
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cast course in art appreciation, indicated that any appreciation of art 
that was developed was superficial. Although listeners reported that they 
enjoyed the programs and intended to do something as a result of the 
instruction in art they had received, they actually did very little. In a 
discussion of the role that the museums can play in education, Davis (13) 
reported that art museums have been experimenting and searching for a 
closer relation with the school and community. His report contained de- 
scriptions of a number of specific educational programs being conducted 
by museums today. Foley and Anastasi (25) reported on a gallery devel- 
oped under WPA auspices, the purpose of which was to stimulate the 
creative and appreciative sides of children’s artistic natures by providing 
exhibits of work done in art projects, and by maintaining classes for 
children. Levy (44) prepared a guide covering opportunities for art 
training in high schools, colleges, universities, art schools, and WPA art 


classes in New York City. 


The Training of Teachers of Art 


Ziegfeld (75) pointed out that present trends appear to be leading away 
from the platoon system and departmentalized instruction at the elementary 
level, with the result that more classroom teachers will have to assume 
the responsibilities for teaching art. The report offered a number of 
specific recommendations for teacher-training institutions. Hager and 
Ziegfeld (29) revealed a lack of agreement among teacher-training groups 
as to what should be included in the education of an art teacher. They 
pointed out that the great variation in the amount of work required indi- 
cated that very differently equipped teachers are being produced to fill 
the same kinds of positions. The study also revealed a growing tendency 
to broaden the preparation of art teachers to include considerable work 
in English, social science, and natural science, as well as in art. Horn (32) 
pointed out that teachers colleges tend to give too few hours to art courses 
in proportion to the requirements in art education, and that art schools tend 
to give too many such hours. He concluded that one-third of the students’ 
time devoted to studio courses appeared reasonable. 


Children’s Preferences 


Four studies of preferences by Lark-Horovitz have considerably expanded 
our understanding of what qualities in art interest children, and as such 
are of value in planning school art programs. The first (38), dealing with 
preferences of picture subjects in general, showed that children have 
definite preferences, that there is a sharp difference between very young 
boys and girls which diminishes as they grow older, and that children 
with marked art ability tend to notice design and color more than do 
typical children. The second study (39), dealing with portraits, revealed 
again that children have marked preferences for some pictures, that boys 
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prefer portraits of men while girls prefer those of women and children, 
and that the basis for the preferences is the subjectmatter interest of the 
person portrayed. The study (40) of textile pattern preferences showed 
that—with the exception of older, especially gifted children—abstract 
designs are of less interest than more or less realistic designs of objects close 
to the children’s interests. A comparative study (41) of white and Negro 
children gave evidence that the two groups differ widely in their preferences 
for pictures and portraits but are quite similar in their reactions to textile 
patterns. 


Developing Creative Tendencies 


The progress of art education depends to no small degree on the under- 
standing of creative activity held by teachers, and in this area a number 
of recent studies are of interest. Levey (43) gave a systematic review of 
many theories of creation and stated his belief that creative activity is 
an individual, more or less unconscious, process of transcending recurrent 
mobile depressions. This conclusion was challenged by Hough (33) who 
placed emphasis on tradition and on the social background. Pickford (63) 
admitted that the importance of the Freudian process of sublimation is 
important but saw the artist in relation to his social culture. Munro (59), 
in a comprehensive discussion of creative activity and its educational 
fostering, pointed out the importance of both individual and group factors. 

Several specific phases of creative activity have been studied. Lowenfeld 
(45), working with visually handicapped subjects, found that artistic 
expression was not necessarily visual in origin, and differentiated between 
the visual and haptic types. McCloy (47) investigated creative imagina- 
tion and found among other results that creative ability seemed to bear 
little relation to chronological age beyond twelve years. McCloy and 
Meier (48) observed that students with art training have superior recrea- 
tive imagination. McCloy (46), studying passive creative imagination, 
found a tendency on the part of his observers to prefer calm, peaceful 
pictures; to dislike oppressive, unnatural pictures. A questionnaire study 
by Merry (54) showed that the characteristics most often regarded as 
comprising art talent are love for and interest in art; ability to distinguish 
the good from the poor in line, value, and color; ability to portray visual 
images graphically; and creative ability. In a final summary of a ten-year 
study of a special ability, Meier (51) concluded that art ability depends 
on six conditions: manual skill or craftsman ability, energy output, and 
general esthetic intelligence which are primarily hereditary; perceptual 
facility, creative imagination, and esthetic judgment which are primarily 
dependent on environmental factors. 

Mitchell (55) pointed out that the child’s self-confidence and self- 
direction will be strengthened when he finds and solves his own problems. 
Boas (3) discussed ways she had found successful in fostering art activity 
and clarified the problem of standards for teacher and pupil. A workshop 
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approach to art education, based largely on design, was discussed by Pear- 
son (62). For the elementary level, Cole (10) reported that success in re- 
leasing the creative ability within the child was achieved when the teacher 
established a genuine rapport with the child and that the teacher must evolve 
her own approach and means of presentation from her own background 
of teaching experiences and understanding. Meier (50) pointed out that 
the belief that any child will create if left alone lacks substantiation, but 
that children will respond to competent guidance and in individual cases 
will show surprising gains. An evident conclusion in several studies 
(10, 50) was that nothing is created except from the experiences of the 
person and that, since children vary in the richness, variety, and clarity 
of their experiences, there will be a variation in the readiness and facility 
with which expression becomes possible. Mundell (57) sought to discover 
if any change would result in the art production of intermediate-grade 
children if they were given a series of lectures on art principles conceived 
by adults. Two matched groups of fifth- and sixth-grade children were 
given art training, and one group was also given lectures. Results showed 
that neither the children’s esthetic judgment nor their production was 
influenced by the lectures. 


Appreciative Activities 


A number of investigations of appreciative activities have given new 
data on this phase of art education. A psychological description of the 
esthetic experience by Hevner (30) stated that it is usually affectively 
toned and is differentiated from other mental activities by its dignity, 
intensity, and unity. She emphasized that it is an active process and that 
training is necessary. Read (67) placed emphasis on the unity of esthetic 
emotion. Munro (60) wrote that what children like is of less importance 
than why they like it and how they came to form their judgments. He 
pointed out that, although there are many varieties of esthetic response, 
the general components appear to include visual perception, imagination 
and understanding, response to associative content, empathy, and knowl- 
edge of art. 

Brighouse (6) found that mature esthetic apperception is dynamic in 
those persons trained in art and that they show far greater mental activity 
of a carefully directed kind and are more directly concerned with com- 
positional factors than are subjects with little or no art training. His 
results indicated that artistically untrained adults show only slightly 
greater esthetic maturity than children, a plateau apparently being 
reached at ages ten to eleven. Gunthorp (28) found that esthetic maturity, 
as judged by adult standards, is related to high scholastic attainment, 
training in art, and high cultural level. 

Sisson (70) found that verbal suggestion is a factor in determining art 
judgment. Kellett (36), investigating the essential bases of unity in 
graphic art, found that visual clarity of organization or unity seems 
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relatively unimportant in determining the hedonistic choices of artistically 
untrained observers, in spite of the fact that unity is placed high in most 
scales of esthetic values. She concluded that “objective unity is not a 
first determining factor in pleasure derived from works of art,” and that 
unity seems to be a function both of the art object and the observer. 
Clair (9) found that training in two-dimensional design tends to block 
an appreciation of three-dimensional composition, but that a searching, 
analytical attitude does not hinder esthetic pleasure. Cahalan (7) reported 
that esthetic judgments within a period of a year were generally consistent 
for the same subjects, with art students being more consisteni than nonart 
students and those making high scores tending to be more consistent than 
those making lower scores. Eysenck (17) found evidence for a general, 
objective factor of visual esthetic appreciation which was independent 
of teaching, tradition, and irrelevant associations. Dewar (14) also found 
evidence that a general factor is influential in determining art appreciation. 

The problem of evaluating art products, closely related to appreciation, 
is not only central in most programs of education in the arts but is also 
one of great complexity. Gilbert and Kuhn (26), in the first compre- 
hensive history of esthetics written in English, traced the development 
of esthetic theory from early times to the present. Boas (4), treating the 
problem philosophically, discussed instrumental and end values. Greene 
(27), working closely with artists and art critics, gave a conservative, 
scholarly account of matter, form, and content in art. Evans (16) attempted 
to account for tastes primarily in terms of introversion-extroversion, thus 
breaking with the typical historical method. Some of the more philosophic 
treatments of value were summarized by Faulkner (22). Munro (60) 
related the philosophical and psychological methods and findings. 

That art judgment is specifically related to the field of art being judged 
was the report of Faulkner (19) who found low, positive correlations 
between scores on different tests of art judgment. A similar finding was 
reported by Dewar (14). As reported in these two studies, the relation 
between scores on single tests of art judgment and tests of intelligence 
also gave low positive correlations. However, Dewar reported a correlation 
of .48 between the average on four tests of art judgment and intelligence. 
From these data it appears that the existing tests of art judgment measure 
a type of behavior relatively independent of general intelligence, and that 
the various tests either do not measure the same ability or measure different 
aspects of it. Dewar reported evidence of a single general factor but with 
some indication of specific factors. 


Measurement of Art Abilities 


In contrast to the earlier tests which were for the most part general in 
nature, many recent tests are more specific. Varnum (71, 72) developed 
and published a selective art aptitude test for the “specific advisement of 
young people interested in art and desirous to become artists and design- 
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ers.” (72) Accompanying the test is a list of one hundred and sixty-one 
vocations and professions which show the expected scores on the test for 
persons in each occupational field. The author claimed that training does 
not change or influence the scores, and that preliminary usage had shown 
high prognostic value. If Varnum’s claims are justified, a much needed 
instrument will have been made available to guidance counselors. Based 
on a thorough analysis of some ten thousand drawings of children, Lark- 
Horovitz, Barnhart, and Sills (42) prepared a graphic work-sample 
diagnosis of the drawings of children. Feeling that scales and judgments 
of children’s work based on adult judgments and involving a priori stand- 
ards were not valid for the diagnosing of children’s work, the authors 
established “an empirical basis for evaluation on the extent to which certain 
characteristics of the drawings are typical of each age.” (42) Although 
the instrument in its present form is not easy to use, it marks a forward 
step in theory and practice. 

Two unpublished tests also hold considerable promise. Paul Diederich 
developed a test for use in high schools called Seven Modern Paintings. 
In it, the responses of the subjects are rated in relation to the responses 
of other high-school children. Bruno Bettleheim prepared a test in which 
the subject selects, on the basis of similarity, pairs from forty reproduc- 
tions of paintings. Besides the esthetic sensitivity thus displayed, the 
test reveals much about the subject’s personality and interests. This is 
also true of Diederich’s test. Faulkner (20) devised pictorial tests to 
measure judgment of paintings, sculpture, architecture, and industrial 
products; congruity in house design and house furnishings; and verbal 
tests in art principles, art history, and attitudes toward art. In a state- 
ment on evaluation in a general art course, various technics useful in 
measuring students’ progress were discussed. 


Summary 


Although in the past the arts have received somewhat less attention. 
particularly of a scientific nature, than most curriculum areas, there is 
a salutary tendency to take stock of past work and to consider what should 
be done in the future. The Fortieth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, entitled Arts in American Life and Education, 
gave a comprehensive picture of the present status of art education, and 
the articles by Munro (58, 59, 60), Meier (52), and Faulkner (23) per- 
tain specifically to research. Moore (56) gave a statement of research in 
art education, and Chandler and Barnhart (8) prepared an extensive 
bibliography. 

Future progress depends to a large extent on two factors: defining 
problems which need investigation, and developing suitable methods. In 
regard to the first factor, Hilpert (31) listed a number of studies which 
need to be made, Doucette (15) reported an outline of research studies 
in art education, and Faulkner (18) proposed a research program in art 
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appreciation. There is need for careful study of broad objectives and 
policies as well as for experimental studies of types of courses needed 
at different levels and for different types of schools, on how such courses 
may be taught most effectively and how they should fit into the school 
program. Studies of children’s preferences, individual and group dif- 
ferences, and the learning process in art are needed. In regard to the 
second factor, Koffka (37) emphasized that such problems have both 
objective and subjective characteristics, and Faulkner (24) stated some 
of the basic principles on which research in art education rests. With 
the increased interest in graduate work in art education such problems 
will undoubtedly receive attention. 
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CHAPTER III 


Home and Family Life Education’ 


CLARA M. BROWN 


Mone THAN TWO HUNDRED STUDIES in home economics education have 
been reported as carried on by graduate students and faculty members 
during the past three-year period. Those discussed in this chapter repre- 
sent only a small percent of these, but since practically all of them are 
abstracted in Notes on Graduate Studies and Research in Home Economics 
and Home Economics Education (6), which is published annually, it 
seemed desirable to discuss only those investigations which have been 
reported in published form and to confine them largely to studies at the 
elementary- and secondary-school levels. Most of the materials represent 
research investigations, although some have been included which present 
significant points of view or trends in educational thought or describe 
projects under way which seem likely to produce significant results when 
they are completed. 


Instruction as a Part of the Basic Curriculum 


The striking similarity in the conclusions and recommendations made in 
publications sponsored by several major educational organizations in 
1941 (3, 24, 26) seems to indicate that an important change is taking place 
in the attitudes of teachers and administrators regarding the desirability 
of incorporating those materials dealing with home and family living 
into the curriculum basic for all rather than restricting them to special 
groups of girls. That such instruction is needed was pointed out by 
Spafford (39). She cited the opinions of administrators, teachers, and 
others regarding the value of homemaking education for both sexes and 
stated her own philosophy regarding the potential contribution of home 
economics toward improving personal and family living. Bell (8) recorded 
the results of interviews with 13,000 adolescents in Maryland and drew 
similar conclusions. 

Family Living and Our Schools (26) presented the work of a joint 
committee of the Home Economics Department of the National Education 
Association and the Society for Curriculum Study. Reasons for frustra- 
tion and confusion both among children and adults were enumerated as 
well as the folly of overevaluation of the intellect and underevaluation of 
the emotions, of undue stress on either academic achievement or vocational 
knowledge and skill, and of allowing the attitude to develop that home- 
making and child rearing are menial tasks which lack social value and 
significance. Education was considered to be a means for helping people 
to develop their personalities and to realize their hopes and desires in 





* Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 395. 
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marriage and in the rearing of children, as well as for transmitting cul. 
tural patterns and values. Coeducational study of real problems of family 
life was advocated, in which schools, homes, and communities cooperate 
to help individuals learn to satisfy emotional needs and to develop desir- 
able relationships with others. Suggestions were offered regarding what 
should be done and illustrations were given of what was being done at al! 
levels in the schools to develop such a program and to educate teachers 
to carry the responsibility for promoting such a type of education. 

Education for Family Life (3), the 1941 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, stated that “a practical, realistic 
program of education for home and family life must occupy an important 
place in the educational services offered by the schools,” and recom- 
mended that such instruction become a part of the basic curriculum, that 
it deal with actual home living problems, and that schools attempt to 
eliminate physical and emotional strain among children and to remove 
restrictions against marriage for women teachers. The appendix in- 
cluded references and organizations furnishing materials or services use- 
ful in family life education. Folsom (24) expressed the point of view of 
the American Youth Commission in saying that the “highest purpose of the 
movement for family life education . . . is to cultivate the faith that 
human life is worth living and that it is worthwhile to make it better.” 
He discussed what needs to be done to accomplish this and described 
what was being done by schools and other agencies in many communities. 

Many schools have developed instructional units for teaching personal 
and family living as a part of the basic school curriculum. Among the 
most interesting programs are those in Aberdeen, South Dakota (39), 
Denver (9, 20, 39), Frontenac, Kansas (35), Houston, Texas (39), Los 
Angeles (32), Menomonie, Wisconsin (39), Oakland, California (22), 
and the University School of Ohio State University (2, 39). Bristow (12) 
recommended the organization of an advisory committee to link school 
and community more closely, after she had obtained the opinions of 
parents in two urban and two rural communities regarding the home- 
making needs of boys and girls and the purpose and relative importance 
of different aspects of homemaking instruction. 

The need for home and family life education is widely recognized, 
although how and by whom it shall be taught is still an open question. 
That home economists have an important part to play is evident, but a 
really effective program seems to require cooperative effort of various 
groups. The teaching personnel and available agencies in a community, 
and the groups for which instruction is to be offered, will probably deter- 
mine what plan of cooperation will be most effective. 


Curriculum 


Under the sponsorship of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, a study was carried on in Montevallo, Alabama (40), 
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which investigated the age distribution of junior high-school students, 
family patterns, occupational levels, housing conditions, homemaking prac- 
tices engaged in by different family members, and their interests and 
leisure-time activities. The findings tended to corroborate those obtained 
in similar studies in other communities, although the investigation differed 
from the typical study in that information was collected from boys as 
well as girls and more than the typical number of them came from homes 
on the highest socio-economic level. Such investigations furnish informa- 
tion which may be useful in determining curriculum content which is 
likely to meet the needs in the local situation. 

A group of teachers working on curriculum revision in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, centered attention first upon the sort of people they hoped would 
emerge from the schools. Consequently the tentative course of study pub- 
lished by the Department of Education (15) described a well-adjusted 
person and listed the objectives believed most likely to contribute toward 
developing such a person. In the same course of study, the authors listed 
those items which the majority of 3,500 students, Grades VII-XII, from 
nine states, stated represented what they wanted to learn in school. The 
objectives checked almost universally by these adolescents were those 
relating to learning acceptable behavior, presenting a good appearance, 
developing independence, breaking bad habits and forming good ones, 
making and keeping friends, and getting along with parents. So many 
objectives were checked by approximately the same proportion of students 
at the different grade levels that they should probably be regarded as 
ultimate goals. It was recommended that the suggested activities to help 
students progress toward each objective be considered as a reservoir from 
which to select those which seemed most appropriate in the particular 
situation, rather than that they be assigned a definite grade placement. 

The Consumer Purchases Study, conducted under the direction of the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, collected 
data which are likely to have a marked influence upon home economics 
curriculums in both secondary schools and colleges. Data procured from 
300,000 urban and rural families furnished authentic information on 
family composition, income, and patterns of consumption. The findings 
have been published in a series of government bulletins (29, 33, 42, 
43, 44). 

A Study of Prerequisite Sciences and Certain Sequent Courses at the 
University of Minnesota (13) differed from other studies of prerequisites 
in that it covered a longer period of time, involved a larger number of 
cases, and followed the same students through prerequisite and sequent 
courses. The results showed that the student mortality in elementary science 
courses can be markedly reduced when the curriculum is made more 
flexible and more effective guidance is given; that laboratory experience 
is not essential for students to learn basic science concepts and understand 
their applications; that such learning may be accomplished in consid- 
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erably less than the typical time allotment; and that achievement jin 
sequent courses is little affected by the type of science background. 

A joint research project of Pennsylvania State College and the Penn. 
sylvania Department of Health, dealing with 225 children in two urban 
communities, was reported by Lowther (30) who found that there was 
need for improved nutritional status in a considerable proportion of the 
children at all economic levels, although at the lowest levels there was 
the most acute lack of protein, calcium, Vitamin A, and Vitamin B,. The 
groups with the higher nutrient intake tended to show the higher ratings 
on the physical examinations, and their socio-economic level tended to 
show a positive relationship to nutritional status, skeletal maturity, and 
darkness adaptation, but little if any relationship to weight, dental rating. 
posture, hemoglobin, or other physiological characteristics. The author 
proposed three plans for handling noon lunches and specified the amounts 
of calories, protein, minerals, and vitamins which would probably be 
required to remedy the dietary inadequacies discovered. 

Siebert and Larson (38) described the effects of nutrition clinic con- 
tacts and noon rest periods on forty undernourished children in St. Paul. 
Minnesota. Evidence was collected by means of analysis of health records 
of nutritional status and reports of medical examinations given in the 
fall and again eight months later, and by home visits, the collection of 
teachers’ opinions, and controlled observations made during the noon 
lunch. Scholarship had improved in half and posture in two-thirds of 
the cases between fall and spring; there was a notable increase in the 
consumption of milk, fruit, and vegetables and in the overcoming of food 
dislikes; and almost all children showed improved appetite and table 
manners, better sleep habits, and a reduction in fatigue, colds, and ex- 
citability. 


Present Status of Secondary-School Instruction 


Home Economics in Public High Schools (23) reported a nationwide 
study made by the U. S. Office of Education of the status of home eco- 
nomics. It supplied information regarding the extent of offerings in com- 
munities of different sizes, the time allotment, the percent of each sex 
enrolled in home economics classes at different grade levels, and the dif. 
ferences in the breadth of the program in schools which received reim- 
bursement from federal vocational education funds and those which did 
not. 


Effectiveness of School Instruction 


Three investigations made recently have attempted to compare what 
high-school students learned incidentally about certain subjectmatter and 
what they learned when they received specific school instruction. Banks 
(7) and Frost (25) dealt with the various aspects of content in home eco- 
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nomics classes, Banks being primarily concerned with attitudes and Frost 
with information; and Bingham (10) dealt only with a unit on nutrition 
taught in classes in biology, in which he measured changes in attitudes, 
information, and the ability to apply it in evaluating advertisements con- 
taining statements regarding nutritional values. Although these studies 
differ in many respects, certain comparisons may be made with respect 
to the methods of investigation employed and the findings. Bingham utilized 
only about a fourth as many cases as did Banks and Frost in their joint 
study, and his test battery showed somewhat lower statistical reliability 
than did theirs; but Bingham’s findings are unquestionably more signifi- 
cant. In the first place, the technics he used to insure validity in his test 
items were distinctly superior since his tests were set up in preliminary 
form, tried out, the discrimination of items determined, and the tests 
revised before they were used in the actual experiment; whereas none of 
these procedures were employed by Banks or Frost. Bingham determined 
the equivalence of his experimental and control groups in terms of their 
means and standard deviations on a pre-test, while studies of Banks and 
Frost merely assumed that their control and experimental groups were 
equivalent because they had selected the samplings to be representative 
in terms of geographical location, type of school, and proportion of school 
enrolment. 

Bingham collected a variety of types of evidence, in addition to the 
scores on pencil-and-paper tests, such as descriptive statements from par- 
ents, students, and teachers; Banks and Frost used only pencil-and-paper 
tests, despite the fact that Frost assumed she was measuring certain home- 
making skills. It is unfortunate that Bingham did not describe more fully 
the types of experiments carried on in the biology classes and the other 
testing technics employed, and that he did not devise some means for 
checking on the dietary practices of the students before and after instruc- 
tion, other than the subjective statements made by or about certain indi- 
viduals. Also, the reader who demands rigorous statistical treatment of 
data may not approve of the analysis and interpretation Bingham made 
of the respective gains made by the control and the experimental groups 
and may criticize the use of a control group apparently as an afterthought 
instead of as an integral part of the experiment. Nevertheless, the loss 
or the relatively insignificant gains made by the groups who were not 
receiving class instruction in nutrition showed such a striking contrast 
to the consistency and size of the gains in the classes which were being 
taught nutrition (with the exception of two schools which lacked instruc- 
tional materials), that one can scarcely question his conclusion that 
definite instruction in nutrition is needed if high-school students are to 
improve their attitudes toward the importance of nutrition and increase 
their knowledge and ability to apply nutritional information. On the other 
hand, the reader will not be inclined to agree with Frost and Banks in 
their conclusions that skills, information, and attitudes “desirable for 
home and family life are developed through home economics instruction, 
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which are not gained as effectively through usual life experience and 
motivation,” when he notes that in most cases the difference in mean 
scores for the groups with and without high-school instruction in home 
economics differed only a few points on both the information and the 
attitude tests. Most of these differences in mean scores on the various 
sections of the tests exceeded the 1 percent level of significance because 
of the large number of cases involved, but both investigators appeared 
to attach undue weight to the statistical significance and to disregard the 
administrative significance of their findings. 


Methods of Instruction 


Studies by teachers of educational problems faced in their own class- 
rooms are to be commended, but to date few teachers seem to recognize 
the importance of objective evidence or understand research technics, so 
their conclusions too often represent merely wishful thinking. McAlister 
(31) compared the achievement on a grooming and clothing unit of 
twenty-two ninth-grade girls, half of whom were paired with the other 
half on age and IQ. In one class, the teacher alone decided what was to 
be studied and evaluated achievement; in the other, the students were led 
to decide upon their own goals, the experiences needed to learn to improve 
personal appearance and grooming and how to construct their garments, 
and worked with the teacher in planning how to evaluate their achievement. 
The cases were so few, the evaluation technics so crude and subjective, 
and evidence of comparative gains so lacking that one might question 
the conclusions that the class with maximum participation on the part 
of the students showed distinctly superior achievement, were it not for the 
fact that Hatcher (27) reached the same conclusions when she had large 
groups, controlled conditions carefully, and used valid, reliable, and 
objective evaluation devices. 

Evaluation technics which emphasize the importance of personality and 
character development and the social utility of learning and which pro- 
mote learning as well as measuring achievement are described by Prieur 
(34). A series of informal anecdotal records illustrated how senior 
high-school girls learned to analyze their own behavior, decided what 
changes needed to be made, and determined their progress toward the 
goals they set for themselves. 

In view of the conflicting opinions regarding how to promote the carry- 
over of class instruction into home living, an experiment by Akin (1) has 
particular significance. When home projects were placed upon a voluntary 
basis instead of a specified number and type being required of each 
student, it was found that teachers made more home contacts, that slightly 
more projects were completed and that they were less likely to be limited 
to foods and clothing, and that mothers reacted more favorably to the 
home project program. 
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Hatcher’s doctoral dissertation (27) probably represents the most sig- 
nificant study to date dealing with methods of instruction in home eco- 
nomics at the secondary level because of the scope, the painstaking control 
of the experimental situation, and the variety of evaluation technics em- 
ployed. She studied the relative effectiveness of two methods of instruc- 
tion at the senior high-school level in foods and consumer buying. The 
achievement of the experimental classes was consistently superior to that 
of the control classes when students were paired upon IQ pre-test scores 
and socio-economic level; the differences were statistically significant in 
every instance in which the data were objective enough to permit statistical 
analysis, and the same superiority was shown in the more subjective types 
of evidence such as written reports, diary records, and interviews with 
students and their parents. 

In the control classes the teacher dominated the situation, deciding upon 
the objectives of the unit, the class activities, and the assignments, and 
assuming responsibility for evaluating the students’ work. In the experi- 
mental classes the students shared with the teacher the responsibility for 
setting up objectives, planning activities, and evaluating progress; and 
they used certain self-teaching, self-evaluating devices. It is not known 
how much of the superiority of the experimental method resulted from 
student and teacher cooperation and how much from the use of the unique 
teaching and evaluating materials. Hatcher’s study made certain significant 
contributions. She developed a method for recording foods eaten and for 
analyzing food intake by the use of checklists instead of mathematical 
calculations; she showed that these checklist ratings correlated closely with 
ratings made on identical dietaries when analyzed in the usual manner; 
and she discovered that when the experimental method was used, students 
made definite improvement in dietary practices as well as gains in informa- 
tion and skill in food preparation, although earlier studies by Botto (11) 
and Segner (37) had tended to show that high-school foods instruction 
had little, if any, measurable effect upon dietary practices. 


Community Programs 


Experiments in community cooperation in improving home and family 
life are under way in many places. Some of them are purely local projects, 
such as that in Greenville, North Carolina (36), in which girls in third- 
year homemaking had opportunities to learn how to meet and solve prob- 
lems of housing and home management. Although not a research project in 
the ordinary sense, the procedures employed were carefully explained, ob- 
jective data were furnished, and evidence was cited regarding the outcomes 
of the project in terms of individual, family, and community improvement. 
Other projects are more comprehensive, such as those being carried on. 
in Kansas, Ohio, Tennessee, and Utah under the sponsorship of the Office 
of Education and those under way in Kentucky and Florida, which are 
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being financed by the Sloan Foundation. The last mentioned projects have 
progressed far enough for tentative results to begin to appear in print. 

In 1938 the U. S. Office of Education selected two urban and two rural! 
communities as laboratory situations in which to study how to find ways 
to bring about “stronger, richer, more realistic programs of education for 
home and family living through concerted community effort” (5). The 
communities chosen were Wichita, Kansas, Toledo, Ohio, Obion County 
in Tennessee, and Box Elder County in Utah. The progress made in these 
communities during the ensuing two years was presented in a series of 
articles by a member of the Federal Home Economics Education Service 
(16, 17, 18, 19). The programs have been developed to meet local needs 
but each one has a coordinator and an advisory committee on which are 
representatives of the cooperating educational and other community 
agencies. Accomplishments to date are manifold and may be classified 
as those relating to improving living conditions through cooperative 
endeavor to promote better health and more adequate housing; community 
recreation; adult education through expanded library facilities; the pub- 
licizing of lectures and classes dealing with home and family living prob- 
lems; and the modification of school programs at all grade levels. 

The purpose of the Sloan Foundation studies (21) was to discover the 
effect of school instruction upon community life. So far, investigations 
have been limited to nutrition and housing, but other aspects of family 
life are to be investigated later. Diets studied in several rural communities 
in Kentucky by means of surveys of food consumed at home and in school 
were found to be seriously deficient in protein, minerals, and vitamins: 
and children given physical examinations showed clear evidence of mal- 
nutrition and such diseases as goiter and hookworm. Housing is being 
studied in six communities in Florida by means of a questionnaire survey 
made by trained interviewers and a photograph of each house surveyed. 
A comprehensive program of achievement tests is being used to determine 
the relative achievement of pupils in the fundamental subjects in the 
control schools, operating with the traditional program, and in the experi- 
mental schools which provide vital instructional material relating to 
nutrition and housing problems. Statistical evidence is not yet available 
and subjective evidence indicates that it is possible to incorporate nutrition 
and housing into the ordinary class work from the first grade on, and for 
schools to help low-income families improve their living standards without 
an increase in cash expenditure. 


Need for Guidance in Occupational Adjustment 


The occupational adjustment of girls who graduated during 1921-1937 
from high schools in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and two nearby villages 
is described in a bulletin of the American Vocational Association (4). 
More than half of the graduates were married, a fourth of them within 
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three years after leaving school; about half had taken further training 
(chiefly for nursing, business, or rural school teaching); more than a 
third of those gainfully employed were working in factories or household 
service, but neither type of work was regarded favorably by the majority 
of the graduates. Whether single or married, most of them were living on 
low incomes and three-fourths of the rural graduates had migrated, usually 
to a larger community. It is evident that homemaking instruction for such 
groups should emphasize household management on a very limited income 
and that there is need for an occupational adjustment service for those 
seeking employment and for studies to show how home economics training 
can help place domestic service on a more acceptable level. The tragic 
implications of the desire for white-collar jobs which do not exist and the 
failure to recognize job possibilities in other types of work are shown 
in a study of the work experiences and future plans of about 9,000 girls 
in Grades VII-XII in St. Paul, Minnesota (14). 

The need for effective guidance at the secondary level is shown in recent 
studies of mortality among college home economics students (28, 41). The 
high mortality among freshman women indicated that high-school students 
who aspire to go to college need to understand the types of instruction 
offered under the label of home economics and the intellectual demands 
of the various curriculums, as well as the approximate cost of financing 
a college education and the probable opportunities for earning. 


Summary 


The importance of home and family life education is widely recognized 
today and it is regarded as desirable for both sexes and at all educational 
levels. Although significant investigations in this field are still not 
numerous, certain trends are evident. Concern for the development and 
adjustment of the total individual in his presentday environment is grow- 
ing; problems of merely theoretical interest are being replaced by those 
which come to grips with reality; and certain comprehensive, long-time 
studies which are subsidized from federal and private funds and which 
deal with the living problems of entire communities and attempt to discover 
the role of the school in family life and community improvement are getting 
under way. There is a definite need for more carefully controlled studies, 
for the development of more valid and effective measuring instruments, 
and for the utilization of appropriate statistical technics in analyzing the 
data collected so that the true meaning and the implications of the findings 
may be comprehended. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Industrial Education’ 


VERNE C. FRYKLUND 


Tsousrriat EDUCATION includes both industrial arts and trade education. 
While these two branches of education have their similarities, they also 
have marked differences (30). In the schools the former is offered for its 
general educational values and the latter is offered for specific vocational 
preparation for employment upon graduation or for those now at work 
who wish to supplement their knowledge or increase their skill. 


National Defense 


In the program of training workers for national defense (87), neither 
of the branches of industrial education is assumed to be concerned for a 
long period of time with any individual inasmuch as training for national 
defense involves preparation for service in small areas of occupations or 
highly repetitive work in specialized production. Teachers of industrial 
arts usually are not qualified by practical experience to teach defense 
training. However, the equipments of both areas are used to their fullest, 
day and night. Moreover, after the emergency, trainees should not hold 
high hopes for permanent employability in trades because of defense 
training. Defense training is likely to be limited to temporary employment 
(2). Tarbell (88) has analyzed the national defense training program in 
detail in relation to: (a) the personnel to be trained, (b) types of courses, 
and (c) faculty qualifications. The need of industrial arts shops and services 
in producing small tools for training, and of deviating from the more 
general aims to specific vocational aims during the emergency, was reported 
by Finsterbach (26). Industry’s analysis of the need for redefined objectives 
for industrial arts in national defense was reported by Bowler (9) as 
follows: aims in defense education must move from the realm of theory 
to the specific, immediately attainable goals, and the teachers must be 
trade qualified. 

The most useful curriculum research technic in industrial education is 
trade and job analysis. Through this technic, curriculum content is obtain- 
able from the place that it functions in the community. The problem of 
training for production, especially in an emergency, cannot await solution 
by the long and sometimes tardy process of theorizing and development 
of text materials by way of the schoolroom. Industrial education has long 
utilized the analysis technic; it makes its area of activity worldlike in 
value, and school and industry are closely cooperating with full under- 
standing of purposes and content. In the present emergency, the practical 
content was made available on short notice by means of the analysis technic. 


1 Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 404. 
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Having used this technic, Detroit (18) launched its defense training, a few 
days after authorization, with available course materials secured from 
industry. Dunwoody Institute (20) analyzed a series of occupations for 
widespread use in the emergency training program. These reports have 
not only current value but they offer curriculum materials of value for 
years to come. Outstanding among other investigations for determining 
curriculum content is the Texas report (89) covering the machinist trade 
and its related mathematics. 

The most impressive achievements in course making by means of pre- 
liminary trade analyses are reported by the University of the State of 
New York in its Vocational Education Program for National Defense 
Industries (91), and by Detroit (19), and in their regular programs in 
Flint (41), Dearborn (28), Lincoln Park (14), and Grand Haven (49). 
Curriculum revision data were secured by Barich (5) from superintendents 
and foremen for twenty-seven occupations in a plant engaged in the 
manufacture of spark plugs, air cleaners, and small instruments. Defense 
training programs have been in effect about one year, covering one-third 
of the period of this report. The next two years should be a period of 
much development of valuable instructional material drawn from the 
community. 


Growing Need for Industrial Training 


Despite the need of training for national defense, there still remain two 
problems: (a) the need for secondary vocational preparation, and (b) 
the need of instruction in the skilled trades. Moehlman (67) reported that 
up to 1938 not more than 15 percent of necessary vocational training was 
provided by the schools. Woal (95) reported findings of a follow-up of 
the Koepke study (51) of 1934 on training, changing technology, and 
shift of workers to semiskilled classifications. The trend toward training 
needs is not clear inasmuch as apprenticeship is reported on the increase 
in all areas of industry; specifically, highly skilled tool and die makers 
and set-up men are in demand. Otherwise the training needs are theoreti- 
cally reported to be lessening. It is difficult to compare the outcomes 
of these two studies inasmuch as the latter was made under depression 
conditions. Fryklund (31) reported that 44 percent of the workers in 
modern industry require extensive training. This does not include the 
great army of skilled mechanics in small shop and service occupations 
who will always require training. Kersey (48) refuted any seemingly 
convincing discussions on lessening industrial training needs in California 
by revealing facts regarding training, placements, and wages in Los 
Angeles. Gleason (33) presented evidence indicating public-school respon- 
sibility for training in semiskilled work. Those who doubt the growing 
need for industrial training are hard pressed for evidence supporting their 
beliefs in the face of recent events. The growth of trade education from 
1918 to 1939 has been steady if one state can be considered adequate as a 
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sample for study. Hamilton (37) in a survey of placements found that 
71 percent of the trade-school graduates were working with their first 
employers and 73 percent were working in the trades for which they were 
trained. 

The desires of youth in relation to education were reported by Bell (7) 
in his study of conditions and attitudes of youth in Maryland. A real 
demand is evident for training in trades and crafts. Eckert and Marshall 
(21), although limiting their questioning technic, reported findings a great 
deal like those of Bell. Anderwald (3) gathered evidence of need for 
increased technical training in New York for automotive service organi- 
zations. His report covered both day and evening schools. Norton (71) 
surveyed the secondary-school programs and vocational adjustment of 
youth in New York and made recommendations for a statewide program 
characterized by breadth and flexibility. This study was made by a 
worker chosen from the general area of education in order presum- 
ably to prevent bias, but it actually resulted in many interpretations 
characteristic of a writer who is unfamiliar with the field. In contrast is 
the Essex County Vocational Survey, presenting a pattern that others 
could well follow in making similar studies. Campion (12) covered ever) 
phase of vocational education in relation to the schools, community, and 
industry. A comparison of these surveys gives evidence that studies of 
specialized areas should be made by persons who are familiar with the 
work of the area under consideration. Mathis (49) reported the Greenes- 
boro community survey of industrial firms for the training and employment 
possibilities of young people from eighteen to twenty-five years of age. 

The growth of the numbers of shops was revealed by Claude (15) 
through data garnered from a publisher’s list. A period of fourteen years 
was covered. This is the only comprehensive study that covers the numerical 
distribution of shops by states and the development of shop subjects on 
all levels of instruction, including colleges. 

The effect of trade education on the lives of graduates of three trade- 
training institutions for Negroes in Virginia was studied by Hill (39). 
Supply and demand had not been balanced, and consequently 85 percent 
of the graduates of one school were not working at the trades for which 
they were trained. His recommendations included: (a) development of 
part-time cooperative education permitting specialization in many occu- 
pations; (b) employment of coordinators to reconcile the training efforts of 
industry and the schools; and (c) local occupational surveys in order 
better to determine needs. Smith (82) made a similar survey for North 
Carolina. Mills (66) and Stark (83) surveyed industrial arts training 
opportunities in rural, village, and county schools of Ohio. Stark found 
that 69 percent of the total enrolments of boys and 8 percent of the total en- 
rolments of girls are in industrial arts classes. Edwards (22) used the survey 
technic to gather evidence in support of training needs for persons over 
sixteen years of age in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. Stroud (85) estab- 
lished the need for pre-engineering and technical curriculums by studying 
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the needs of three hundred boys. Wylie and Skinner (96) obtained from 
nine hundred boys and their fathers, suggestions for improvement of a 
technical curriculum. Rossow (78) found changing responsibilities of 
part-time schools for providing extension education for modern apprentices. 
Edwards (23) revealed that industrial arts teachers were not taking advan- 


tage of the many opportunities for including consumer education in 
industrial courses. 


Broadening the Scope of Industrial Arts 


A continuing long-time state industrial arts survey was reported for 
the Wisconsin schools (60). There is much valuable curriculum informa- 
tion for all persons concerned with modern education and modern social 
problems. Pennsylvania’s committee of leaders in industrial arts (74) 
established policies for curriculum development including philosophy, 
content and method, supervision, floor plans, and equipment. Meyer (64) 
found that one hundred and ninety-five teacher graduates rated their 
college studies in terms of value as follows: technical, 74 percent; pro- 
fessional, 20 percent; scientific, 4 percent; and cultural, 1 percent. 

There is increasing need for broadening the scope of technical content 
for training in the metal trades. Pancost (72) determined from the indus- 
tries the amount of instruction needed during the first three years of 
earning in metal industries. Van Horn (90) and Jeppsen (42), by a 
canvass of teachers, workers, students, and executives, established a base 
for technical experiences in the occupational areas of publishing and 
printing. Martin (61) gathered suggestions through conferences and 
group meetings of specialists for improving instructional methods in 
printing. 

Graphing—Cleveland (16) canvassed the need for study of the non- 
vocational making of charts, diagrams, maps, and sketches in the com- 
munity. Heilig (38) and his committee cataloged all available types of 
graphs for curriculum use. 

Safety—Studies to promote safe work practices in the shops are increas- 
ing. Many states and institutions are active in such studies, and new shop 
books are stressing safe construction procedures through integration. 
Smith (81) covered all aspects of shop safety. Estabrooke (25) surveyed 
practices among shop teachers in Pennsylvania. Schaude (80) studied 
766 accidents in three hundred cities and found accidents resulting from 
the use of hand tools most common, with the chisel being charged with 
the greatest number of accident frequencies. 


Influence of Teacher Education 


There is a strongly growing recognition of the influences on all public-. 
school curriculums of the teacher-education institutions. Trends of philos- 
ophy and practices in the colleges are reflected in the public schools. 
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The American Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers sponsored a 
survey by Fryklund (29) that covered ninety institutions and their facul- 
ties, aims, offerings, directed teaching, projected changes, and points of 
general interest. Directed teaching seems to deserve continued study 
according to the listing of twenty recommended researches. Already several 
studies relating to directed teaching are under way. Landis (52) reported 
comprehensively on teacher education in industrial education in Illinois 
by investigation of the teachers in the secondary schools. Stoner’s study 
(84) of eleven teacher-education institutions in Ohio resulted in the 
adoption of a set of guiding principles for evaluating and accrediting 
industrial arts teacher education in Ohio. Belanger (6) studied the 
immediate, day-to-day problems and difficulties of selected industrial 
arts teachers of Minnesota and compared the findings with their teacher 
training and experience patterns. Difficulties were in selection and organi- 
zation of subjectmatter, teaching technics, course of study preparation, 
and lesson planning. The personal library of industrial arts teachers is 
usually inadequate according to Kerr (47). 


Budgetary Relations, Equipment, and Service 


Equipment and financial problems are associated with curriculum 
functions. Parkes (73) studied the costs of vocational industrial education 
in second-class school districts in Pennsylvania and found that the average 
per pupil operating cost in eleven cities was $94.36. Britton (10) reported 
on the costs of instruction in nine vocational schools in Wisconsin. 
Buechner (11), in cooperation with seventy-five instructors, prepared a 
code of principles for industrial arts finance. A score card for evaluating, 
improving, and constructing industrial arts programs was developed by 
Weber (92). 

Rose and Van Duzee (77), Pitsinger (75), Yaekle (97), Ghramm (32), 
and Meairs (63) contributed leading reports on equipment selection. 
An objective tool-index method of determining equipment lists was re- 
ported by Klehm (50). When his procedure is applied there would seem 
little reason for overequipping, underequipping, or for poor distribution 
of tools. Sources of materials which are free for the asking were cataloged 
by Groneman (34). Karnes (46) reported a new industrial arts experi- 
mental shop for try out of instructional materials. 

There is a rapid trend toward the general shop in Grades VII to XII 
if a sampling of two hundred schools in Michigan is an indication. Cham- 
berlain (13) reported that in these schools class size is sixteen to twenty 
pupils and the subjects taught in order are woodworking, metalworking, 
mechanical drawing, electrical working, and concrete working. Home work- 
shops also are growing in number. 

Interest in shop work for girls is increasing. Leming (54), Luse (56), 
McCauley (57), McFarland (58), and Werner (93) have reports relating 
to the selection and organization of materials suitable for girls. McHenry 
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(59) reported on student elimination in relation to school records. He 
found that school records meant little to teachers and administrators in 
secondary schools but if properly used were of vital aid in holding 
secondary-school pupils. 


Methods of Teaching and Testing 


Mechanical drawing—Birkeland (8) evaluated the oral method and 
the textbook method of instruction in drafting by means of experimental 
classes. The differences in gains by the oral method were not significant. 
Mechanical drawing offers objective situations that enable experimentation 
more readily than does shopwork. Josserand (44) found that teaching 
drafting by models and sketching was more effective than teaching with 
the usual equipment. Morgan (68) studied the relative value of models 
and textbook, and the textbook alone, in teaching mechanical drawing. 
Nicholas (70) substantiated the beliefs of most mechanical drawing 
instructors that blueprint reading should precede the study of drafting. 

Pupils—Fleming (27) studied three thousand students who were en- 
rolled for more than one semester in a vocational high school to determine 
the relation between previous school records and vocational school success. 
Low correlations are to be expected if the theory of unique traits is valid. 
Hafer (36) evaluated personality and intellectual traits of pupils who 
elected and those who did not elect industrial arts courses. 

Tests—Student machinists and patternmakers were used in validating 
one thousand facts of chemistry by Ardussi (4). Zinn (98) validated 
comprehensive trade tests for technical information in printing. Reed (76) 
reported a midget wiggly block test validated on high-school boys—better 
for machine shop than for general shop selection. 

Teaching to think—What do industrial arts teachers do to train pupils 
in how to think, as well as what to think? Howard (40) canvassed 110 
instructors in the Middlewest and found wide use of pupil planning and 
pupil evaluating technics for projects made in the shops. These technics 
are worthy of examination by persons interested in developing the problem- 
solving technic of teaching shop work. The promotion of thinking habits 
in the power laboratory was studied by Wittick (94). Hackworth (35) 
compared results in self-motivated and traditional shop classes. 

Reading—Jeske (43) determined the incidence of reading interests of 
one thousand industrial arts boys ranging in age from twelve to seventeen 
years. The way books are written has a decided bearing on the number 
of readers. There must be organization and design, accuracy, clear writing, 
and much illustrative material. Ludwig (55), confronted with reading 
difficulties of machine shop pupils, studied their vocabularies in relation 
to the texts used. Micheels (64) discarded the traditional class period to 
join with arts and home economics in establishing a unified arts program. 

Objectives—Struck (86) released the most useful report of this period, 
dealing with creative teaching. It is helpful to prospective teachers and to 
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teachers in service, whether in industrial arts, trade education, home 
economics, agricultural education, municipal training, or commercial 
education. Lee (53) revised the symposium report on objectives and 
problems of vocational education. 
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CHAPTER V 


Music’ 
G. D. WIEBE? 


Researcu IN MUSIC HAS, in the past, shown evidence of influence from 
the disciplines of educational testing and physics. Perhaps a dispropor- 
tionate part of the literature has dealt with achievement and so-called 
talent tests. Much work has also been reported on the statistical refine- 
ments of these same tests. 

In both of these areas (talent and achievement), the search has been for 
isolated, predictable, manageable elements that could conveniently be 
measured with numerical indexes. The “talent” tests have sought for those 
elements in the listener’s organic make-up dependable traits that would 
characterize the individual’s musical potentiality. The achievement tests 
have sought for those elements in the listener’s information about music, 
dependable indexes that would accurately classify the individual in terms 
of musical accomplishment. But there has been a dangerous tendency to 
become absorbed in the quest for basic units and indexes, and intercorrela- 
tions between them, with the result that the prime relationships between 
these units and the main job to be done by educators becomes all but 
obliterated. The brief and significant question, “So what?” might aptly be 
asked regarding much research in music education. But the field of music 
education has exhibited a tendency to proceed either in terms of trial and 
error plus individual ingenuity or in terms of the laboratory disciplines of 
physics and statistics. The great range for crucial and practical research 
which lies between these two extremes has had little attention from those 
reporting studies in the field of music education. 

In general, the common objective of music educators, perhaps more 
easily stated than implemented, is to place music more vitally in the service 
of society. Such a purpose as this one constitutes a challenge to music 
education. Such basic questions as the following await the diligent appli- 
cation of research disciplines: (a) In what operational ways are the stated 
objectives of music education being accomplished? (b) To what extent 
do the achievements of music education match the needs of students in 
contemporary society? (c) What are the unique capabilities and limitations 
characteristic of students at various stages of physical and psychological 
growth? (d) To what extent are the objectives of music education stated 
in cognizance of these capabilities and limitations? (e) To what extent 
does music education now function in out-of-school life? 

It is heartening to observe a trend toward studies which can aid in 
making the day-to-day teaching of music more skilful, more rational, and 


1 Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 413. 
® The author is indebted to Richard Gannon and Daniel D. Day for assistance in preparing this article. 
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more effective. Many of the studies cited in the following pages confirm 
this trend. 


Music and Correlated Factors 


Background and musicality—Seashore (50) found the excellence of 
composers to be more highly correlated with good work habits and previous 
informal musical opportunities than with formal training and inspiration. 
In a study of superior Negro children Beckham (5) reported home back- 
ground and interest to be more important than intelligence in predicting 
high music aptitude scores. But Friend (22) reported the home environ- 
ment of forty-two children to be negatively correlated with the children’s 
scores on Seashore tests. Van Alstyne and Osborne (54) found five-year-old 
Negro children superior to white children in rhythmic tests, but credited 
the difference to early home background since differences tend to level out 
in early years of schooling. Dykema (15) reported comparisons of scores 
on Kwalwasser-Dykema tests taken by over 5,000 students in European 
countries. 

Sex—Gilbert (23) found the superiority of women’s Kwalwasser-Dykema 
test scores to be attributable to more musical training. He found no evidence 
of native superiority in either sex. 

Art—In a study of intercorrelations among tests of musical, artistic, and 
mechanical abilities, Morrow (34) found mechanical and artistic abilities 
to be more highly correlated than either musical and artistic or musical 
and mechanical abilities among male college students. Farnsworth (20) 
reported a positive association between music and art ability and’ person- 
ality adjustment among elementary-school children. 

Intelligence—Kwalwasser (31) reported “the tendency toward medi- 
ocrity” in his study of the correlation (r = .34) between musicality and 
intelligence. Groups selected for high and low musicality show a strong 
trend toward mean intelligence scores. Groups selected for high and low 
intelligence show a similar tendency toward mean scores in musicality. 
Ross (46) reported very low positive correlations between Seashore test 
scores and intelligence. He found that students with superior Seashore 
scores, however, equalled or exceeded 80 percent of the population in 
composite scholastic standing. Dean (13) reported intelligence and prior 
musical training to be of little value in predicting success in sight reading. 
Karlin (30) analyzed two batteries of tests in an attempt to isolate primary 
music abilities. He found negligible correlations between scores on music 
tests and intelligence tests. His findings suggested three primary factors 
of music ability: tonal sensitivity, memory for elements, and memory for 
form. Mursell (35) wrote a critical summary of ten publications on corre- 
lation between musicality and intelligence. Correlations found in European — 
studies were high as compared with those found in American studies. 
Mursell suggests that this difference may be attributed to an unfortunate 
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tendency toward using atomistic indexes as measures of musicality jn 
many American studies. 

Physiological characteristics—F arnsworth (18) found a tendency toward 
inverse correlation between auditory acuity and musical ability. The differ. 
ences were not, in general, statistically significant, but the findings are in 
the direction indicated by the Adlerian theory of overcompensation for 
organic inferiority. Wecker (55) reported a study in which totally deaf 
children were taught to recognize and reproduce rhythms and a few pitches 
played by concealed orchestral instruments. Jerome (28) reported change 
of voice in males to be more highly correlated with skeletal age (epiphyses 
of knee, wrist, and hand) than with either mental or chronological age. 
Christianson (10) found that rhythmic responses among pre-school children 
correlate with physiological development in motor coordination but that 
social inhibitions increase with age and result in decreased overt social- 
emotional responses. 


Methodology 


Learning to sing—Drexler (14) found among school children a high 
correlation of ability to carry a tune with chronological age. But Jersild 
(29) and Updegraff (53) reported marked improvement of experimental 
over control groups of pre-school children in response to training in sing- 
ing. Blind (7) concluded from a study of nineteen monotones that all 
monotones can be taught to sing unless they are physically handicapped. 
The method used was a gradual enlargement of the pitch range, beginning 
with the pitch of the students’ habitual speech. Jersild (29) reported a 
study by Sherman of keys in which 5,000 children preferred to sing. 
Medium keys were preferred; low keys were next; high keys were least 
liked. High keys became progressively less liked with increasing age. 

Learning to read music—Bean (4) used a tachistoscopic device for im- 
proving the reading of adults and students. He reported, among other 
findings, the necessity of grasping patterns of notes in cultivating rapid 
and accurate reading. Wheelwright (57) concluded that notation could 
be made easier to read by making certain alterations in the shape and the 
grouping of notes. Ortraann (37) reported findings on the span of vision 
in note reading. He found that certain arrangements of notes influence the 
ease of reading them. Silvey (51) conducted a study of the usefulness of 
the sol-fa syllables in reading music. From an analysis of nearly 2,000 
subjects, he reported serious weaknesses in the sol-fa system. Stelzer (52) 
constructed a sight-reading scale for organ music. Reliabilities were high. 
The test items were synthesized from a pre-analysis of 309 organ selections 
which were well liked by college students. 

Memorizing music—From a study conducted with experienced piano 
students, Rubin-Rabson (47) found methods involving pre-study of the 
score superior to methods involving no pre-keyboard study. 
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Tastes and discrimination—Aizawa (1) studied the lyrics and tunes of 
songs liked and disliked by eight hundred Japanese school children. 
Agreement of preferences increased as the school year passed. Structural 
characteristics liked and disliked were reported. Farnsworth (19) found 
that tolerance for unusual harmonic combinations increased with increasing 
age and familiarity with those combinations. The study involved fifth- and 
eighth-grade and college students. Wray (60) reported studies by Camerea 
and Eberle which showed that technical analysis is an aid in teaching 
students to prefer “good” music. Eagleson and Taylor (16) studied the 
preferences of 75 Negro women for various chords. The paired comparisons 
technic was used. The triad was best liked; minor thirds and sixths came 
next; major sevenths and minor seconds were least liked. 


Musical Meanings 


In an experiment with 450 college students, Hevner (26) used a unique 
method for determining the relative effectiveness (meaningfulness) of 
various elements in musical composition. In order of importance, the three 
elements which most significantly determine musical meanings were re- 
ported as (a) tempo, (b) modality, and (c) pitch. In a second study, 
Hevner (25) found that slow tempos were characterized as calm, serene, 
tender, and sad; fast tempos as happy, exciting, graceful, and vigorous; 
high-pitched music as sprightly and humorous; low-pitched music as sad, 
majestic, dignified, and serious. Rigg (45) reported an experiment which 
seemed to substantiate Sarantin’s theory which holds that musical meanings 
may be accurately predicted by specifying the tempo, predominant inter- 
vals, mode, harmony, dynamics, rhythm, and staccato or legato to be used 
in a composition. But Rigg (44) reported that although college students 
can discriminate between sad and joyful music they show decreasing 
success as finer discriminations are attempted. In a third study, Rigg (43) 
found that transpositions of a fifth or an octave up made music sound 
happier whereas similar transpositions down made music less happy. 
Smaller transpositions had little effect. 


Music and Emotional Reactions 


Capurso (9) had ninety-five grade-school children in the elementary 
school write one-word descriptions of musical selections. The emotionally 
unstable differed from the stable students principally in that the former 
gave more unique words and tended to repeat the same words. Jacobsen 
(27), using a galvonometric device, found that mental states are affected 
by music. He recommended a program of mental hygiene through con- 
ditioning students to react in specified, desirable fashions to certain music. 
Loar (32) studied the emotional responses of one subject to the music of _ 
Schumann. He reported responses to music to be significantly linked with 
the subconscious. Moreno (33) treated a professional musician for severe 
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stage fright by training him to feel creatively and spontaneously during 
the performance of memorized music. Altshuler (2) reported success{u| 
use of music in treatment of groups of mental patients. 


Radio 


Wiebe (59) discussed findings from three surveys of students’ radio 
program preferences. He reported a tendency toward increased preoccu- 
pation with jazz with increasing age. Erdelyi (17) concluded that the effect 
of radio upon the sale of popular sheet music is a phenomenon of social 
pressure rather than a discriminating judgment of the buying public. Fox 
(21) studied children’s preferences for various types of radio programs. 
The student sample was from twenty-five states. She reported the band 
to be the favorite type of music. Peter (39) reported a study of radio 
ownership, listening habits, and program preferences. During a sample 
week in 1938, 52.5 percent of the total program time was devoted to music. 
Potter (40) made a survey in California to ascertain the amount and nature 
and the educational outcomes of radio listening in the schools of that state. 
The Radio Research Committee of the University of Wisconsin (49) re. 
ported substantial success in teaching music information by means of radio 
programs. The Gildersleeve-Harrison Music Information Tests were used 
as criteria. Wiebe (58) studied the effect of the “plugging” (frequent per- 
formances) of popular songs on students’ opinions of these songs. 


General and Administrative 


A survey (3) of current practice in granting college entrance credit for 
music was reported. Welch (56) reviewed the problem of college entrance 
credits in music and made recommendations. Riemenschneider (42) re- 
ported on a questionnaire sent to members of the North Central Association. 
The most frequent objective stated was “to create love for and interest in 
music throughout the entire student body.” According to his report, build- 
ings, equipment, and libraries were generally less than adequate. Faculty 
qualifications were “par” and community services were outstanding. Clark 
(11) concluded from a study of music in Negro schools that music, in 
general, has been relegated to an unimportant status. Connette (12), from 
a survey of opinion from in-service teachers, ranked supervisory procedures 
in the following order of desirability: (a) visitation, conference, and 
criticism, (b) teachers’ meetings, (c) demonstration teaching, (d) group 
and individual research, (e) directing professional reading, (f) adminis- 
trative provisions, (g) directing the work of teachers, (h) out-of-town 
agencies, and (i) letters and bulletins. 

Peckstein and Monk (38) studied the musical activities of the 57 percent 
of students in an urban high school who earned high scores on the Kwal- 
wasser-Dykema tests. They reported no participation in musical activit) 
other than required classes for 47 percent of these students. Other findings 
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and recommendations were reported. From questionnaires filled out in 
291 college examination centers, Beggs and Brigham (6) concluded that 
only half of those centers had phonographs which would rate C+ or above 
on a scale of quality ranging from A+ down to D—. 


Reviews and Bibliographies 


Borchers (8) reviewed and commented on eighteen researches in music. 
He dealt with studies in talent testing, violin and vocal vibrato, tone quality 
of piano and voice, the whole and part method of learning music, and the 
teaching of rhythm. Haydon (24) summarized new and interesting prac- 
tices reported from forty departments of music (college level). Quarles 
(41) prepared a bibliography of one hundred books considered important 
in the field of music education. Schoen (48) reported an extensive bibli- 
ography of the periodical literature in the experimental psychology of 
music up to the year 1936. Mursell (36) reviewed sixty psychological 
researches in music education. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Nature and Function of Social Studies 
in Education’ 


JOHN A. HOCKETT 


The NATURE AND FUNCTION of social studies in education cannot be pre- 
cisely determined by strictly research procedures. The nature and scope 
of the social studies and the purposes for which they are taught in the 
schools are matters of definition and of judgment reflecting adherence to a 
set of values and the existence of a philosophy of life and education. Many 
of the references cited in this chapter cannot be described as research 
studies but may justifiably be included as representing the best critical 
thinking of individuals and groups which in numerous cases has emerged 
from many years’ devotion to research and scientific analysis. Discussing 
the development of research in social studies, Wesley pointed out in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research (24) that the period from 1890 to 
1916 was characterized by statements of general and somewhat unrealistic 
objectives, while from about 1916 to 1933 Herculean efforts were made 
to achieve objectivity. Since 1933 he found less emphasis on statistical 
studies and more reliance placed upon judgments of values. 


Analyses of General Social Conditions 


Analysis of social conditions, trends, and needs furnishes indispensable 
data for determining the place and purposes of social studies instruction. 
The Educational Policies Commission has attempted such an analysis in 
its Unique Function of Education in American Democracy (30). It listed 
among others factors such as multiplication of the functions of government, 
necessity of conservation, disintegration of family economy, changed 
foreign relations, and corporate ownership of wealth. It pointed out that 
education fosters the social virtues by example, that it is committed to the 
maintenance and improvement of American society, and that it must pre- 
pare young people for associational life and activities. A scholarly analysis 
of basic forces, trends, and tensions in American culture was presented by 
Counts (14). As basic forces he included democratic tradition, natural 
endowment, and technology. Past and present trends and tensions were 
traced in the areas of family, economy, communication, health, education, 
recreation, science, art, justice, government, and world relations. With 
these analyses as a background, he proposed a seven-point challenge to 
the program of social studies in the schools, indicating an emphasis quite 
different from that in the traditional school. In a significant report, the . 
Commission on the Social Studies (1) sketched a frame of reference and 


! Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 427. 
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presented a statement of philosophy and purpose emphasizing the role of 
social studies instruction in a period of transition from an age of indi- 
vidualism to one of collectivism. It pointed out the important contribution 
of the social sciences to the formulation of an American educational 
philosophy, since this must emerge from a study of the elements, con- 
figurations, and trends of American culture. 

Another committee, that on social-economic goals of America (25), pre- 
sented an analysis of ten fundamental needs of all people and pointed out 
many implications for social studies as well as for the rest of the school pro- 
gram. The ten needs were listed as: (a) hereditary strength; (b) physical 
security; (c) participation in an evolving culture, including skills, tech- 
nics, and knowledges as well as values, standards, and outlooks; (d) an 
active, flexible personality; (e) suitable occupation; (f) economic security; 
(g) mental security; (h) equality of opportunity; (i) freedom; and (j) 
fair play. The Stanford Education Conference (36) presented analyses 
by authorities in several fields of aspects of American culture and of con- 
siderations basic to the formulation of a program of social education. 
These analyses included basic factors in democracy, control of social 
change, science and technics, use of natural resources, and welfare levels. 
As a basis for evaluating the content of courses in modern problems, 
Stokes (37) developed a list of recent social trends. A preliminary list 
of twenty-two trends secured from contemporary literature and reports 
was reduced to six on the basis of the judgments of thirty-nine “frontier 
thinkers.” The following were selected as among the basic trends that 
should be considered in the problems courses: (a) an increasing popula- 
tion of older people; (b) the increasing unionization of workers; (c) the 
rise of governmental administrative boards, combining legislative, judicial, 
and administrative authority; (d) the development of social and health 
insurance; (e) the organization of cooperatives of various types; and (f) 
increasing leisure time for many people. 


Analyses of Specific Social Factors 


Several studies of restricted areas within the broad social scene have 
appeared recently. These supplement the more general analyses by reveal- 
ing neglected or needed emphases in the educational program. Six factors 
which have promoted democracy in the United States were designated by 
Wesley (43) as follows: the American Revolution, the national debates 
of the 1830’s and 1840's, the Civil War, the frontier, the rural character 
of America, and the worldwide faith in democracy. He listed as influences 
opposing democracy the process of urbanization, industrialization, and a 
growing intolerance. On the basis of this analysis he urged a revitalized 
civic education, with attention to democratic school administration, an 
improved curriculum, democratic methods of teaching, and a vital schoo! 
life, combining intellectual analysis, emotional appeal, and training in 
skills. Bryson (6) analyzed the kind of character or citizenship essential 
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to democracy, emphasizing a mature individual, with a sense of freedom, 
a sense of responsibility and sportsmanship. Two reports from committees 
of the Progressive Education Association stressed the more immediate 
social experiences of young people. The Committee on the Function of 
Social Studies in General Education (33) analyzed the contemporary social 
setting and its implications for social studies instruction, devoting consid- 
erable attention to the needs and problems of the adolescent. Much basic 
material pertinent to the formulation of a social studies program in the 
secondary school was presented. Along the same line is the analysis of the 
needs of adolescents by Thayer, Zachry, and Kotinsky (38). They classified 
pupil needs into four areas: immediate social relationships, wider social 
relationships, economic relationships, and personal living. They criticized 
social studies courses for emphasizing social and economic factors with- 
out sufficient application to the immediate social relationships of the ado- 
lescent. 

The issues and the literature of academic freedom in our times were 
reviewed by Hunt (21), who concluded that “college and university pro- 
fessors have very large, even if not complete, freedom to investigate, to 
publish, and to teach, and they have organizations concerned with pre- 
serving and extending that freedom. Teachers in the schools appear to 
have much less freedom. If they are to gain it, however, more than organ- 
ization, tenure, and ‘rights’ are concerned. Teacher preparation and selec- 
tion, teaching load and remuneration, the status of teachers and the atti- 
tude of the public towards the function of the public schools are all in- 
volved in any real solution.” Goodhue and Wilson (17) set forth the 
results of an analysis of news items on the relations of the United States 
and the Far East during the period 1925 to 1935. They concluded that 
the bases of these relations are dominantly economic, and questioned 
whether current instruction leads pupils to understand the significant areas 
in our Oriental relations and whether it deals realistically with the impor- 
tant economic factors involved. As a preliminary step in his study of the 
civic information possessed by children, Burton (7) summarized several 
studies of problems and concepts considered important for the average 
citizen. He reported those listed by representative citizens and by frontier 
thinkers, those determined by analyses of newspapers, magazines, political 
platforms, and courses of study. Political, economic, and social problems 
and concepts were included. Brunner (5) analyzed two social trends, the 
declining birth-rate and the increase in technological efficiency, and indi- 
cated implications for instruction in social studies and other subject areas. 
Malan (22) analyzed the type of reading done by the American people 
in books, magazines, and newspapers, and urged that high schools make 
a persistent effort to train for intelligent reading of newspapers in order 
that a better informed citizenship may be produced. The problem of honesty 
was discussed by Omwake (31), and evidence on the relative honesty of - 
junior-college freshmen was presented. Her data indicated that convenience 
and certain types of temptation break down resistance to dishonest con- 
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duct. Admission by four out of five students that they had cheated on 
examinations led her to question whether school practices encourage dis- 
honesty. From an analysis of seventeen significant books and 130 issues 
of four selected periodicals, Church (10) developed a list of 135 prob- 
lems and 123 trends considered important for an understanding of the 
Far East. A study of high-school courses and the knowledge possessed 
by high-school pupils convinced him that more attention should be given 
to the problems of the Orient. 


The Nature and Objectives of Social Studies 


Numerous individuals and groups have attempted to define the nature 
and scope of the social studies and to formulate the objectives of instruc- 
tion in this area. The Educational Policies Commission (29) concluded 
that the democratic way of life is the inclusive purpose of American edu- 
cation and indicated four groups of objectives: those of self-realization, 
human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. Wirth 
(47) presented digests of eleven research studies of objectives for the 
social studies, the majority of which were unpublished master’s theses. 
Most of the studies involved collecting, classifying, and interpreting state- 
ments of objectives gathered from professional literature, courses of study, 
textbooks, nonprofessional articles, and questionnaires. The studies re- 
vealed a multiplicity and confusion of statements. One hopeful trend was 
indicated: a marked increase in emphasis on the functional aspects of 
civic education, more attention being given to the making of good citizens 
than merely to teaching the principles of good government. The fact that 
instruction in the social studies is conditioned by the spirit and letter of 
scholarship, by the realities and ideas of society, and by the requirements 
of the teaching and learning process was stressed by Beard (3). He also 
emphasized that in a changing world no fixed set of dogmas can be rigidly 
taught, but that the development of competent, rich, many-sided person- 
alities must be the supreme objective. Later, he presented a more detailed 
analysis of the nature of the social sciences, collectively and individually 
(4). He stressed the fact that they are concerned with the social relations 
involved in all situations. He also emphasized that they are ethical sciences, 
concerned with the values inherent in situations and relationships. 

Merriam (23) defined the scope and goals of civic education, stressing 
the need to face the realities of the present age and indicating the proper 
kind of civic education as the route to a much better world. Hughes and 
others (19) attempted to define the nature of social studies and their place 
in the school program. Hughes stated in his own frame of reference that 
the social studies should be the core of the curriculum; that this program 
should be closely interrelated and continuous from kindergarten through 
the secondary school for each pupil, and that its chief function is to give 
a knowledge of the contemporary world and the ability to adjust happily 
to it. He criticized adversely the attempt to organize the curriculum around 
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the major functions of social life. As a basis for discussing the social 
studies curriculum, the fourteenth yearbook (26) presented analyses of 
the nature of society, of the role of education, and of the nature of the 
social studies. The social studies were characterized as primarily concerned 
with human relations and as involving thought as well as knowledge. A 
critical appraisal of contemporary society and its problems was formulated 
by Rugg and others (35). Suggested curriculum changes, particularly in 
the areas included in the social sciences, were indicated as outcomes of the 
social analysis. It was recommended that curriculum design be based upon 
continuous planning, that it should provide a rounded day of living, a 
basic social program, and creative and recreational opportunities for work 
interests and for development of technics. J 

Weeks (42) analyzed the differing goals of civic education in a dictator- 
ship and in a democracy, and pointed out some of the difficulties of achiev- 
ing effective, realistic civic education. Greenan (18) stressed the importance 
of tolerance, free play of intelligence, scientific thinking, cooperation, and 
social sensitiveness as social studies objectives, and suggested ways of teach- 
ing such attitudes and ideals. The opinions and judgments of teachers with 
regard to objectives and content of the social studies were set forth in the 
research bulletin, /mproving Social Studies Instruction (27). Elementary- 
school and junior and senior high-school teachers gave judgments on the 
relative importance of different objectives and on the degree of attainment 
of each. Similar judgments were expressed on the importance and on the 
adequacy of teaching in various areas within the field of social studies. In 
appraising the program of social studies in New York State, Wilson (45) 
formulated standards describing the nature and functions of an ideal pro- 
gram in this area. He recommended that each school in New York State as- 
sume responsibility for arranging its own curriculum; that the curriculum 
should deal more adequately with pupils’ problems in human relations; that 
the curriculum be in process of continuous development; that each school 
develop its facilities for a social studies laboratory; and that teachers be 
adequately prepared for their work. Fields (16) stressed the importance of 
developing a consciousness of civic responsibilities and described the plan 
followed in one high school to achieve this aim. Caswell (9) analyzed cer- 
tain social needs and the school curriculum, arriving at the conviction that 
fundamental curriculum changes are needed if the school is to meet its 
obligations in educating for social understanding and sensitivity and equip- 
ping its graduates to deal directly with significant contemporary problems. 
Ball (2) cited evidence that education for citizenship has largely failed to 
develop citizens who are willing to pay the price for a better world in which 
to live, and plead for a more widespread social conscience. 

The nature and scope of social studies instruction as it might be if lay 
organizations were free to dominate the curriculum was revealed by Pierce 
(32) in a comprehensive analysis of the attempts of patriotic, military, © 
peace, fraternal, religious, racial, youth, labor, business, and prohibition 
groups to influence the work of the schools. A historical account of the 
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nature and alleged functions and values of the social sciences in American 
schools during the past century or more was given by Tryon (40). He 
revealed the influence of national organizations of social scientists, edu- 
cators, and others on objectives, curriculum, and methods in history, polit- 
ical science, economics, sociology, and social studies. Wilson (46) traced 
the movements and influences that have led to changed conceptions of the 
nature and function of social studies in the junior high school, with special 
reference to fusion courses. He reached the conclusions that these influences 
have modified both fusion and nonfusion courses, and that both types of 
courses may be made functional but that neither type is automatically func- 
tional. In its analysis of the relationship of education to economic well- 
being, the Educational Policies Commission (28) urged education for better 
understanding of industrial relations and of the significance of public ex- 
penditures, development of more cooperative attitudes, more adequate edu- 
cation of the consumer, and education for wiser saving. Clark (12) con- 
trasted the economic information needed by the average citizen with that 
taught in schools, and urged that sweeping curriculum changes be made 
in order that our people be equipped to meet their personal and group 
economic problems more effectively. 

Hunt, Thorndike, and Clark analyzed the problems involved in develop- 
ing greater economic literacy and competence. Hunt (20) emphasized efforts 
made in schools in recent years to achieve this goal. Thorndike (39) 
emphasized the widespread illiteracy in this area, the need for definite, 
observable, and, where possible, measurable educational objectives, and 
suggested some types of learning that seem possible and desirable. Clark 
(11) indicated something of the scope of an educational program for 
economic literacy and some of the next steps in achieving it. Arguments 
were presented by Watts (41) to show that there is considerable agreement 
among reputable economists on many principles of economics, and that 
teachers should master and teach those principles. Coleman (13) analyzed 
some of the essential objectives of consumer education and the difficulties in 
making such education effective. He concluded that buying information 
alone is not enough, but that consumers must comprehend the forces in 
modern economic society antagonistic to their best interests and organize 
to protect themselves. Cassels (8) indicated factors leading to the rapidly 
growing field of consumer education and analyzed some of the needs and 
objectives for consumer education. Wilson (44) pointed out that consumer 
education involves the development of standards of values in pupils’ minds, 
that it implies knowledge of the economic system as well as buying informa- 
tion, and that it represents not a narrow subject but a contribution to the 
developing personality of the student. Problems of propaganda and the 
obligations of the school in teaching its pupils to guard against propaganda 
were analyzed by a group of educators and social scientists (15). Quillen 
and Krug (34) reported the general plan of the Stanford Social Education 
Investigation, a five-year program designed to help teachers clarify their 
purposes and technics in the teaching of social studies. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Curriculum in the Social Studies’ 


J. MURRAY LEE 


A CLEAR PICTURE of the development of the social studies curriculum 
from 1937 through 1940 cannot be obtained by summarizing only the 
research that would meet the approval of a graduate committee. Numer- 
ous reports of successful practice are extremely significant even though 
they have not been carefully evaluated by objective measures. Materials 
summarized in this chapter are selected from three sources: (a) a few 
articles written from such a rich background of experience that their sig- 
nificance cannot be questioned, (b) a number of articles reporting suc 
cessful practices, and (c) articles that are strictly research. 


Previous Summaries and General Treatises 


Previous reviews relating to the social studies curriculum include 
Hockett’s (58) chapter in the Review oF EpucaTionat REsEARCH dealing 
with the “Curriculum” and the chapters of Wilson (153) summarizing 
the research on the psychology of the social studies both on the elementary 


and secondary level. A valuable supplement which is useful in connection 
with this discussion is the February 1940 issue of the REVIEW covering 
the “Social Background of Education” (14). As part of the publications 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, Horn (61) provided a compre- 
hensive summary and synthesis of research findings on problems funda- 
mental to learning and teaching the social studies. The eighth yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies (8) abstracted a number 
of research studies in the field of curriculum. Wilson and Murra (152) 
presented a condensed statement pointing out specific ways in which edu- 
cational research on problems of teaching the social studies has affected 
practice “during the past generation.” 

The most comprehensive questionnaire study of the practices and opin- 
ions of 1,764 superior teachers of the social studies on both the elementary 
and secondary levels was reported in Improving Social Studies Instruction 
(102). It deals with objectives, curriculum content, methods, equipment, 
community study, teaching controversial topics, and testing. It includes 
lists of standard tests and textbooks most widely used. 

There are a number of excellent articles of a general nature which have 
sufficient significance to mention. Ayer (5) made an excellent summary 
of the changing social studies program. Professional books by Bining and 
Bining (11), Johnson (65), Newlon (108), Schutte (133), Smith (137), 
and Wesley (150) are comprehensive treatments of the social studies pro- 


) Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 440. 
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gram. Statements of developments in the thirty experimental schools have 
been prepared by McCutchen (84, 85). Social Studies in General Educa. 
tion (120) is the comprehensive statement of the philosophy directing the 
work of the thirty schools. It is valuable for the background which it 
develops. Bagley (6) analyzed the training and selection of social studies 
teachers in the United States, and Thomas Alexander (6) provided a 
comprehensive treatment of the programs and education of teachers of 
social studies in Europe. Education and Economic Well-Being in Amer- 


ican Democracy (103) supplied a rich source for considering material in 
the economic field. 


Status of the Social Studies 


Objectives—A study (151) of the opinions of 3,327 teachers of the 
social studies in New York State as to what they felt were the objectives 
of the social studies yielded the following five as the principal ones: 
character and citizenship, individual responsibility and social cooperation, 
sensing trends, tolerance, and understanding present environment. Wirth 
(8: 21-43) summarized a number of previous studies of objectives. In 
general, he indicated that such studies as were included in his summary 
were really of little worth in providing guidance in the field of objectives. 
His evidence indicates that extreme verbalism has been rampant in devel- 
oping statements of objectives. 

Development—There have been several interesting analyses of the his- 
torical development of the social sciences. Roorbach (127) has carefully 
traced the development of the social studies before 1860. Lawson’s study 
(76) showed the pattern of change which has taken place in the past hun- 
dred years in the social studies program in ten representative cities. King 
(70) traced the development of a course in world history. A most interest- 
ing study of the development of history in the schools of England was 
made by Shropshire (135). 

Existing courses—There have been several delineations of social studies 
offerings in various states and on various levels. Kellough (66) analyzed 
offerings in Nebraska, Prentice (117) and Foscue (36) in Texas. Hall 
(49) surveyed the courses offered in twenty-five junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia and concluded that too much time is given to university preparatory 
work. Packard (111) summarized the objectives, content, and methods 
used in introductory courses in college. Hockett (59) found courses or 
units in Pacific relations fairly common in the Far West. 

Student opinion—Several studies of student opinion give interesting 
leads in considering the curriculum. Mettling (92) questioned 360 high- 
school seniors. The sociology course was rated as first by 70 percent of 
the students who had had it, while modern and ancient history were rated 
as least important. A questionnaire prepared by Harper (54) given to 
1,500 seventh- and eighth-graders in the Middlewest indicated that 72 
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percent of them disliked history. The majority of the reasons for their dis- 
like were “too much memorization, lack of continuity in the material, dull 
and uninteresting subject matter.” CCC men (57) criticized social studies 
from the standpoint of failure to furnish occupational information, failure 


to create a sound attitude toward their working world, and failure to arouse 
interest in current happenings. 


Scope and Sequence 


There have recently appeared many proposals for the scope and sequence 
of the social studies curriculum. A volume edited by Michener (94) con- 
tains many suggestions. A number of these have been based on various 
analyses of human activity. The scope and sequence suggested by the 
Mississippi program has been published in a number of references by 
Frederick and others (32, 38, 41, 97, 98). They have also suggested cer- 
tain grade placement for the problems of life which they list under their 
areas of human activity (39, 40). 

Many of the proposals for scope and sequence have appeared in cur- 
riculum bulletins. A few of these have been summarized by Lee and Lee 
(78). Harap (50) summarized the recommendations of 96 activity cur- 
riculums, 61 curriculums, and 19 sequence charts. An extremely helpful 
article to those who are experimenting with scope and sequence is one 
by Brown (13). Marshall (88) continues to stress the need of developing 
an understanding of the total social pattern. He feels that a pupil can be 
led very early to secure an awareness of the wholeness of social living and 
its essential processes. Welling (149) outlined a scope involving the social 
studies and the natural sciences. Sexson (134) presented a useful chart 
suggesting a pattern of growth that might prove to be a helpful guide in 
the social studies. Chapters by Brunner and Peters (14) in the issue of 
the Review dealing with “Social Background of Education” summarized 
material on social forces and social values which is essential in develop- 
ing a scope and sequence. 


Combined Courses 


Core courses—An excellent overview of problems involved in develop- 
ing a core curriculum has been presented by Leonard (80). He stresses 
that one of the main difficulties of such work is the problem of teacher 
insecurity. When they move out of the regular subjectmatter field they 
feel insecure in dealing with the newer problems. Features of general 
education on the secondary level have been analyzed by Mackenzie (106). 
He discussed a number of proposals for the core curriculum. Biddick (10) 
summarized the important developments growing out of the curriculum. 
program in the Denver secondary schools. Powers and others (106) sup- 
plied a detailed discussion of selection of curriculum for general educa- 
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tion and provided a list of situations and problems with which the indi- 
vidual must deal in the course of his living in a democratic society. They 
also listed traits and capacities needed by the individual if he is to deal 
adequately with such situations and problems. These are: (a) careful and 
critical thinking, (b) significant interests, (c) insights, (d) attitudes and 
appreciations, (e) values and standards, (f) creative activities, (g) emo- 
tional control, and (h) a philosophy of life. They suggested that materials 
can be organized either according to cultural periods or studies of con- 
temporary knowledge and belief; they recommended a combination. 

Featherstone (33) made many suggestions for the development of be- 
haviors rather than the learning of subjectmatter, especially for the non- 
academic pupil. He says: “I should not begin with an assumption that 
the subjects must be combined or replanned on some other pattern. I should 
begin with the assumption that all teachers wish to work in the direction 
of identical social values. I should then try to help develop better activities 
within the framework of existing subjects.” 

Correlation—One way to make correlation between subjects more effec- 
tive is to determine the aspects of one subject which contribute to another 
subject. Hellmich (55) analyzed junior high-school textbooks in the social 
studies to discover the mathematics involved. Leibson (79) analyzed biol- 
ogy to show how it can contribute to a study of modern problems. King 
(69) pointed out the topics common to commercial and social studies 
courses. Miller (96) showed types of literary materials having significance 
for social and economic problems. Michener (95) suggested ways of using 
music in the social studies. Barber (7) described the correlation of Amer- 
ican literature and American history around periods. Maynard (89) 
showed how consumer material would fit into the curriculum. These 
studies are valuable in that they show phases of one subject which can 
aid in understanding the concepts of another. Where attempts are being 
made to correlate subjects, these courses should be carefully worked out 
on the basis of such studies. 

Pond (115) studied the increase in the knowledge of vocational objec- 
tives of an experimental group in world history. In the experimental 
group these objectives were stressed to show how they contributed to social 
and vocational adjustment of man. Lackey (73) showed that there was 
little change in certain geographic background material as a result of 
having had a course in American history. 


Modern Problems in the Curriculum 


A major emphasis in this period has been on investigations in the field 
of modern problems. Wood (156) discussed the principles justifying the 
use of modern problems. Mary Harden (52), in her description of the 
development of concepts of safety of the class over several years, makes 
it very apparent that growth is most gradual in understanding the various 
phases of a problem. 
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Controversial issues—Evidence is accumulating to indicate that in most 
school situations it is possible to present controversial problems. In sup- 
port of this position there is a description by Kickhafer (68) of the dis- 
cussion of strikes and strike technics carried out in the Flint schools while 
strikes rocked that city. A study of 119 teachers in the Bay area of San 
Francisco by Turner (144) indicated that most of them felt free to deal 
with modern problems and that the reason they did not do so was due 
more to inertia than to community pressure. 

Sources of problems—A number of studies proposed to select problems 
for study, utilizing a variety of technics. Oberholtzer (109) analyzed books 
and periodical literature for a list of problems and generalizations dealing 
with agriculture. This is helpful but by no means is to be recommended 
as a research technic which assures adequate coverage of the field. Prob- 
lems may be omitted or be biased, and generalizations may be erroneous. 
Goodhue and Wilson (46) analyzed Sunday issues of the New York Times 
for four months of each year during the years from 1925 to 1935 to deter- 
mine the problems of the Pacific area which are important. The difficulty 
of using current topics solely for study was clearly shown, for if we as- 
sumed that the basis for selecting countries for study was the amount of 
print devoted to them the Philippines would have been studied in °26, ’27, 
°32-'36; Japan in ’25, ’29, ’30, °32-°36; China in °25-’27, ’28-’32; Hawaii 
in °32 and °35; Samoa in °26. Church (20) analyzed seventeen books and 
130 issues of four magazines dealing with China and Japan. This study 
revealed 135 problems and 123 trends which he supplemented from his 
background of experience and training with five fields not sufficiently cov- 
ered by the problems-trends analysis. Such a procedure is valuable in that 
analyses are not accepted as the final word. Hockett (59) showed how 
extensive were the courses dealing with the Pacific. 

Another basis recommended for the selection of social problems is to 
determine phases of the social lag and to study them. Olsen (110) stated 
that this technic will help select the most important of the modern prob- 
lems which need to be considered and avoid the difficulty of insignificance, 
of which many modern problem courses are accused. He presented his 
formula for determining social lag and showed in various areas the prin- 
cipal lags, which he then recommended as a basis for a program. 

The Curriculum Society (91) requested suggestions for future issues 
of Building America. Out of 333 replies, the following topics were men- 
tioned in over half of them: “Finding Your Job,” “How Our Federal Gov- 
ernment Serves Us,” “The Farmer’s Problem,” “News,” “War,” “Seeing 
America,” and “Applied Chemistry.” Miller (96) submitted a list of prob- 
lems to a group of competent people for judging and found that family 
relations, thrift, and peace were the most important of her seventeen prob- 
lems, and that economic problems on the whole rank higher than social | 
problems. A somewhat comparable study was made by Stokes (140, 141) 
who submitted 22 trends to “5 selected scholars and found that the follow- 
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ing six trends were most basic to a modern problems course in the opinion 
of the judges: increasing oldsters, increasing unionization, increasing gov- 
ernmental control, social and health insurance, cooperatives, and increas- 
ing leisure time. The questions of high-school seniors were classified by 
Cameron (17) into four areas: earning a living, handling income, living 
with others, and personal care. 

Analysis of texts and courses—Gavian (43) analyzed 420 general and 
social studies courses for the first six grades. The analysis was to deter- 
mine the topics about which learnings related to economic competence 
appear to cluster. She recommended that “consideration be given to the 
understandings necessary for achieving the democratic control of economic 
power and a wider distribution of the products of industry and agri- 
culture.” Are modern problems being taught through American history 
courses? An analysis of thirteen American history textbooks which was 
made by Levine (81, 82) showed that there is little tendency in such 
books to treat with importance problems in American life in the contem- 
porary aspect. He analyzed these books for fifteen major problems con- 
fronting American citizens and found that there was little material on 
the problems included after 1929. A substantiating study of the slow change 
of texts was made by Stokes (140). In 1938 he studied the revisions of 
four texts treating modern problems which had been studied ten years 
previously by Floyd. He showed “that the emphasis and content of mod- 
ern problems courses as revealed by textbooks has changed very slowly. 
Obviously then, a teacher cannot and should not depend solely on a text- 
book if he wants to keep the course abreast of current trends.” Price (119) 
studied the use of periodicals in the classroom and found that out of 244 
schools, 43 percent of the teachers were too busy covering informational 
requirements to allow time for periodicals. 

Student preferences—Brooks (12) asked over 1,000 seniors and 1,200 
high-school freshmen to indicate ten out of forty-eight problems in which 
they were most interested. In the first ten in both lists were education and 
crime, taxation, immigration, types of government, and the depression. 
Sociological problems obtain more votes from girls while economic and 
political problems interest the boys. 

Teaching practices—Studies of teaching practice were made by Stokes 
(141), Davenport (25), and Kircher (67). These studies in general indi- 
cated a widespread use of some type of modern problems course. 

Areas of problems—F our areas of modern problems seem to receive con- 
siderable attention. These are family living, consumer education, propa- 
ganda, and housing. Two comprehensive treatments of problems of family 
living appeared recently (1, 47). These provide basic treatments for 
curriculum planning in this area. Courses in consumer education have been 
analyzed by Rivett (125) and Harap (51). From both studies it is clear 
that such work is offered in a variety of courses such as sciences, social 
studies, commerce, and home economics. They show how necessary it is for 
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each school to analyze its own offerings in this area to prevent needless 
overlapping as well as omissions. 

There has been considerable interest in propaganda, undoubtedly due 
to the publications of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis (62). Other 
than its publications, one of the most helpful treatments of the problem 
is the seventh yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies (29), 
which acquaints teachers with the basic concepts in the field and supplies 
them with actual suggestions for teaching. Armstrong and Wood (4) de- 
scribe a unit on analyzing propaganda in which a teacher of social studies 
and mathematics cooperated. 

One of the main difficulties in the modern problems course is the lack of 
basic materials. An excellent example of the type that is needed has been 
supplied by Davies (26) in the field of housing. Clark (22) suggested 
material on housing to be studied on each grade level. This is illustrative 
of a development of a vertical strand of material to result in an increased 
understanding through the grades. The primary difficulty would be to com- 
bine several such strands into a social studies program for a given grade 
level. Troelstrup (143) presented an outline of material on housing. It is 
illustrative of the type of material against which accusations have been 
directed as being negative. Its emphasis is definitely on housing lacks. An- 
other study on housing has been reported by Baumgartner (9). His outline 
is definitely superior to that of Throelstrup for it stresses the achieve- 
ments in housing as well as the lacks. A survey of conservation education 
was made by Fogarty (35). He showed the widespread interest in conserva- 
tion and the types of material supplied through state sources. 

Interesting units—In the many descriptions of units of work, several 
stood out as unusual. A class at the University High School at Ohio State 
studied the question, “What contributes to the making of the modern mind?” 
Van Til (145) reported this unit in detail and suggested many learning ac- 
tivities carried out. It is an example of a type of social studies program for 
superior students. Stewart (139) described a period of work with fourteen- 
year-olds which illustrated how a teacher selected content from enriching 
and exploring the children’s living. Units developed in a continuation 
school were outlined by Fox (37). They centered around subjects such as 
labor laws and unions, safeguarding the workers in factories, and work- 
men’s compensation. This article should give social studies teachers a new 
perspective. It becomes clear that careful curriculum building requires 
people with a variety of background and experiences. 

Students’ knowledge—The sources of pupils’ information on current 
affairs was shown by Lammers (74) to come first from the radio, second 
from the daily newspaper, and third from news weeklies. Burton (16) 
found that there was no marked change in civic information of students 
from 1924 to 1934, that the economic status of the home was most closely . 
correlated with the amount of information, and that boys were better in- 
formed than girls. Tests to determine attitudes toward and understanding 
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of communism, fascism, and democracy were given to eighty-three seniors 
by Porter (116). The pupils revealed a rather appalling ignorance of the 
real meaning of the doctrines about which they “feel” so definitely. 


Learning Experiences 


A most comprehensive study of the reaction of students and teachers to 
learning activities in the social studies was made by Price (118). Most 
essential activities from the standpoint of the teacher are those which re- 
quire gathering of information from numerous sources, and recitation and 
discussion of the facts thus collected. The activities rated as most popular 
by the students involved a greater element of direct experience and also 
a greater element of creative activities than those rated highest by the 
teachers. Teachers seem to place too much emphasis on the printed word 
and too little on other aids. 

Democracy—The most helpful volume for providing actual suggestions 
for improvement is Learning the Ways of Democracy (104). Ninety high 
schools in twenty-seven states were visited to gather the data for the 
volume. It is rich in its many suggestions and descriptions of actual 
procedure and learning activities. It is highly significant in showing how 
much more effective the presentation of outstanding practices can be than 
merely a survey of average practices. Carrothers (18) reported the vital 
participation of an American problems class in an election to adopt the 
city manager plan of government. The students participated to a great 
extent in this campaign. Another class of seniors published a 200-page 
booklet history of their own community and sold 1,000 printed copies 
(131). The Norris School (60) runs its own cooperative. Twenty-five 
young people of New York spent a summer on a work farm (126). This 
undoubtedly has value, especially for certain types of overprivileged chil- 
dren. The junior high school at Ann Arbor developed its own camp (146). 
Two long trips by students were reported by Lucke (83) and Fitzgerald 
(34). The primary results seem to be the maturing of students through the 
impact of reality and the increased consciousness of social problems. 
Opportunities for children to work with others are a very definite need 
in the rural schools. Wofford (154) made a number of helpful suggestions. 

An analysis of the types of learning activities included in forty-three 
work books was made by Mead (90). Forty-two percent involved collecting 
data, others such as remembering, expressing oneself, observing, organiz- 
ing, and comparing ranged from 5 to 10 percent. There was a definite 
neglect of problem-solving activities. 

Some activities are very real, growing out of pupil needs, and others 
seem most artificial in their emphasis. This latter seems particularly true 
of those which stress procedures according to the exact form followed in 
adult life. Two such studies of elections are typical (2, 87). They reported 
with great enthusiasm that students not only learned how to enter a voting 
booth but learned how to mark and fold their ballots. They did not seem 
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to question or worry about the fact that “there was a strong tendency to 
vote a straight rather than a mixed ticket” or that “appeals are made to 
the emotions rather than to the intelligence.” It would seem that there 
should be much more concern about where to put the X on the ballot than 
how to put the X. Another artificial study was one where the class built a 
room in their classroom (77). The pupils did not like it because their 
new room was not attractive due to scarred walls and poor lighting. The 
article described how they built a room inside the classroom, but evidently 
no attempt was made to improve the appearance of the classroom itself. 

Personal and social adjustment—One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the social studies is the twelfth-grade course to meet pupils’ needs. 
Stelter (138) summarized the development which has taken place in Los 
Angeles. The units have developed in the areas of personal and social 
relationships, consumer problems, family relationships, community rela- 
tionships including vocational, educational, and recreational opportunities, 
and review of English and arithmetic skills. These units have grown out 
of the major concerns and interests of students at the twelfth-grade level. 
A suggested program for problems involving personal and social adjust- 
ment has been suggested by Michener (93). There has been a great deal of 
discussion relating to the need for developing social consciousness. Moore 
(99) analyzed the reasons 2,500 high-school students gave for having some 
form of social ambition to be helpful. 

In the field of the elementary social studies, one of the most significant 
developments has been utilizing situations to help students improve their 
adjustment to personal problems rather than the entire emphasis being 
placed upon the development of broad, social understandings. Suggestions 
of possibilities for such a program were discussed by Lee and Lee (78). 
Wasson (148), in a study of content of children’s letters and conversations, 
listed a large number of social situations and relationships which concerned 
children. His study provides further suggestions in the same field. Harless 
(53) described in detail the method of interpreting social behavior for 
individual students. This is an account of what is being attempted in this 
field at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School at the University of Florida. 
The situation of handling money is studied by Gavian (42) with a small 
group of children. She concluded that the training given them by their 
parents is totally inadequate. 


Textbooks 


Research on textbooks is primarily of three types: first, studies attempt- 
ing to analyze reading difficulties; second, analysis of texts to determine 
treatments given to certain problems; and, third, the analysis of certain 
biases. Landsittel (75) reported a study to determine the effect of con- 
densation on world histories. While the technics could be criticized, it is. 
clear that the “degree of condensation necessary to tell the history of the 
world in one volume is utterly fatal to real intelligibility to high school 
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youth.” Hall (48) showed how the difficulty of a text could be measured 
by submitting passages to students. Wallace (147) showed that students’ 
difficulties in reading geography textbooks were due to a lack of concrete 
experiences on the part of the pupils and to the fact that the textbook itself 
at times is not wholly intelligible. Ritter (124) showed that one difficulty 
is the fact that technical terms have few repetitions in geography texts. 
This places the responsibility.on the teacher in helping students cet 
acquainted with these technical terms. Burnham (15) demonstrated that 
there is an unnecessarily heavy load of technical terms in geography texts. 
The war content of early American history texts was analyzed by Cole 
(24). Only two of these made any attempt to depict the horrors of war. 
Perpifan (113) summarized the investigations of textbooks made in vari- 
ous counties. Most of the studies he dealt with were made in the °20’s 
and early °30’s. The extremely nationalistic tone of the books has con- 
siderable significance today. 

Another method of analysis is to determine the treatment given to a 
topic in a number of texts. An analysis (27) of the Haymarket affair in 
1886 in various textbooks showed the emotional bias of the time in the 
earlier textbooks while the more recent textbooks give a more objective 
approach. However, the facts cited by many of them are as unreliable 
today as earlier, indicating a rather decided lack of scholarship. Gilpatrick 
(45) analyzed seven American history books for their geographical con- 
cepts. Three of them showed some real evidence of pointing out the rela- 
tionship of geographical concepts to history. 

Pugh (122) analyzed textbooks by taking passages from them to show 
bias. He pointed out that “no one has yet heard of the suppression of a 
civic textbook which presents the American society from the standpoint 
of the conservative capitalist.” A most comprehensive attempt to analyze 
textbooks is the one carried out under the direction of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in which Robley and his associates (105) ana- 
lyzed a large number of social studies textbooks. This analysis resulted 
in considerable controversy (132). He concluded that there was not so 
much evidence of bias as poor scholarship in social science texts. The Rugg 
Series has been a storm center (101) for a number of years, and Rugg’s 
rebuttal to the attacks appears in That Men May Understand (128). 


Environment-Centered Curriculum 


During this period there has been marked emphasis upon the community 
as a factor in building a social studies program. Many references have 
been adequately summarized by Cook (14: 14-22). A definite attempt will 
be made to avoid material cited by him. One of the Georgia Curriculum 
Bulletins (44) is an example of suggestions furnished to the teachers in 
utilizing the community as a basis for instruction. One fault with this, as 
with much of this material, is that it neglects to furnish actual data on 
state conditions. 
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The need of adapting a curriculum to the social situation and back- 
ground has been stressed in many writings. Parker (112) has supplied the 
most vivid description of the social background of children coming from 
the slum areas in Cincinnati, Ohio. Another community surveyed was one 
in northern New York (129). Henderson (56) surveyed a small rural 
county in the south. Clapp (21) described two community school programs, 
one in a rural area and one in a community of homesteads. Jensen (63, 
64) reported on the follow-up of Krey’s regional program (72). In gen- 
eral, there was favorable reaction to the work. Her report is an indica- 
tion that there is a need for more careful case studies of curriculum pro- 
grams showing pitfalls and failures as well as successes. Both Wood (155) 
and Mackintosh (86) reported drawing up of a social studies program 
from community study of different types of communities. Petersen (114) 
developed a fourth-grade course which stressed the contributions of the 
nations represented in the local community. 

The value of field trips to understand community patterns has been 
shown by Riggs (123), Scanlan and Weinberg (130), and Eisen (28). 
Surveys of various phases of the community have been reported. Suther- 
land (142) showed how children discover profitable and unusual people 
who can contribute to the school pregram. Sloan (136), by analyzing the 
background of college freshmen, showed how a study of their local com- 
munity can increase their backgrounds. Koopman and Hatch (71) de- 
scribed how college freshmen can be used to make continuous nonover- 
lapping surveys of various phases of community life. A standard of living 
survey was reported by Ellis (30). Prosser (121) suggested a technic of 
surveying the attitudes of a community. 


Understandings 


There have been too few studies of the students’ understandings of social 
concepts. This is a field in which a great deal of research could possibly 
be done. Eskridge (31) found that the following factors influenced growth 
in the understanding of geographic terms: amount and kind of experience, 
level of attainment in geography, mental age, and ways in which meanings 
of terms are verbalized. Chisholm (19) studied high-school students’ under- 
standing of tariffs and the Monroe Doctrine. There was a wide range of 
understanding of these concepts, and juniors and seniors have only a 
slightly better understanding than have freshmen. 

The development of international understanding by means of the cur- 
riculum was the subject of a yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (107). Several chapters suggest ways in which the 
various social studies can contribute to international understanding. Ander- 
son (3), in a test of attitudes and understandings toward certain campaign _ 
issues, shows clearly that pupils need discussion to clarify concepts. Wide 
reading in current publications is not sufficient. 
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Conclusions 


Several needs are clear after summarizing the publications of the last 
three years. Careful study of student opinion should yield significant jn. 
formation and contribute to both the reorganization of the curriculum and 
teaching procedures. There were few basic studies made of how under- 
standings, attitudes, and behaviors are developed. Careful planning of the 
curriculum is definitely needed. It is clear that the development of the indi- 
vidual comes gradually over a period of time. A concept cannot be imme- 
diately mastered or a behavior immediately fixed. Recurring opportunities 
for these learnings should not be left to mere chance. There is a vast 
amount of material available which is untouched in the usual social 
studies program. A careful selection of material should be made which 
will be basic to the understandings which are to be developed. 
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CHAPTER Il 


Methods of Learning and Teaching’ 


WILLIAM E. YOUNG 


Previous Reviews 


Hoocxins (46) gave a summary description of all the new methods of 
teaching with their applications to the social studies, and concluded that 
the experimental studies in comparative teaching methods have been thus 
far rather indecisive. Hockett (45) annotated research studies in the field 
of social studies in the April 1937 number of the Review or EpucATIONAL 
ResearcH. In the February 1938 issue of the Review, Wilson (113) did 
a similar survey of research in the social studies. In both of these summary 
statements, a special section of the chapter was devoted to methods. Horn 
(47), in his report in 1937 for the Commission on the Social Studies, 
attempted to canvass all the recent literature (up to 1937), including un- 
published theses, on methods of teaching and learning in the social studies. 
Phillips (80), in a chapter in the 1937 yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, reviewed ten research studies on methods carried 
out from 1928 through 1935. He listed sixty-three additional studies dated 
from 1921 through 1935. In this same publication Davey and Hill (17) 
evaluated six studies, ranging from 1927 to 1931, on the effectiveness of 
the so-called Morrison unit-mastery plan as compared with other methods 


of instruction, and reached the conclusion that the superiority of any one 
method had not been established. 


Studies of Method in General Education 


' Wilson and Murra (112) found that the achievements of research in 
psychology and in education as a whole have had a marked effect on the 
teaching of the social studies, but that the research accomplishments within 
the social studies themselves have not been so noteworthy or influential. 

A bulletin of the Progressive Education Association (84) showed that 
the children in schools of newer educational practices made about equal 
progress in knowledge of conventional subjectmatter and better progress 
in other important areas of knowledge and in the matter of attitudes and 
behavior. The implications of research findings for teachers and adminis- 
trators planning the individualization of instruction in the high school 
were presented by Briggs and others (8). In an account of one phase of 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards based upon replies 
from more than 17,000 pupils, Eells (23) concluded that a varied and 


1 Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 454. 
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complete program of pupil activities is considered by the pupils an integral 
part of a modern, fully functioning secondary school. 


Surveys of Practices in Social Studies 


On the basis of a questionnaire survey of social studies instruction which 
secured returns from 1,764 classroom teachers out of 6,776 teachers listed 
by their 942 city superintendents as “of recognized ability who had been 
teaching at least two years in the school,” the Research Division of the 
National Education Association (74) found the technic of instruction most 
generally reported in use to be the socialized recitation. Individual activ- 
ities and textbook recitation were used the least. The preferred technic 
on all levels was that of group activities, and the least popular was text- 
book recitation. Newspapers and magazines were the two supplementary 
sources most used on all levels. The main reason for not making extensive 
use of community sources was the lack of time in the school schedule. 
The three greatest needs for the improvement of instruction (reported by 
nearly 60 percent) were more reference books, smaller classes, and audi- 
tory and visual aids. Price (83) ascertained, described, and analyzed the 
present practices of superior social studies teachers and their pupils, 
Grades IV through XII. Of other numerous surveys of educational prac- 
tice, the findings in respect to instructional procedures reflected those of 
Wilson (111) for New York State and of Strayer (97) for Pittsburgh, 
that teaching methods frequently follow a pattern of daily textbook or 
similar assignments and class recitation interspersed with reports and tests; 
and that where teachers and pupils have departed from this traditional 
pattern to introduce a variety of informal procedures, more effective results 
have been usually achieved. 

Spradlin (96) studied the history of history teaching and found that 
the textbook method and the lecture method, its correlate, have been most 
extensively employed. Donlon (19) made a historical analysis of trends in 
the methods of teaching history. Methods of presenting geography to the 
primary child were reported by Barton (6) ; methods of teaching history in 
the elementary grades were reported by Reed (91); Bible (7) described 
methods used in the teaching of high-school sociology; and Cosgrove (15) 
reviewed the methods adapted to economic geography on the secondary 
level. Hart (40) found that the Historical Outlook and the School Review 
included more research on the teaching of the social studies than any other 
periodicals. 


The Learner and the Learning Process 


Anderson’s experiment (1) with kindergarten children in play situations 
showed that domination in one child incited dominative technics in the 
companion, whereas integrative behavior induced cooperative or integra- 
tive behavior in the companion. Furfey (33) reported that delinquency, 
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though a learned reaction, cannot be changed merely by psychiatric 
methods. The culture must also be changed. 

Relation of attitudes to learning—Harper (38) found the reasons for 
dislike of history by seventh- and eighth-grade children to be (a) too much 
memorization, (b) lack of continuity in materials used, (c) dull and un- 
interesting materials, and (d) knowledge gained unimportant to their own 
living. Miller (69) reported that there was little relationship between 
the attitudes of junior high pupils toward history and the teacher and their 
achievement. Rackley (86) failed to discover any important differences in 
the attitudes between college students majoring or minoring in history and 
those not taking history. 

Relation of learning factors and abilities—Gillette (36), in three differ- 
ent experimental situations, obtained evidence to show that the fast learner 
is the better retainer. Wilber (109) discovered that the growth of secondary. 
school pupils in the factual knowledge of either United States or world 
history resulted in no greater than normal growth in power to solve civic 
and social problems. Measamer (67) found progress in reading and litera- 
ture to have a marked relationship and progress in language usage to have 
little relationship to success in the social studies on the eighth-grade level. 
Other relationships and lack of relationships were reported. Douglass and 
Friedman (20) were able to predict college marks in history and other 
social studies on the basis of a combination of high-school marks and 
scores of mental ability. Prediction was more accurate for college history 
than for other social studies. 

Thinking and understanding—Deutsche (18) analyzed children’s causal 
thinking. Causal reasoning developed gradually and continuously and was 
limited to specific problems, with greatest progress in ages eleven and 
twelve. Reavis (90) made a study of children’s thought processes in 
geography and showed how instruction could reduce children’s errors. 
Lord (60) investigated the spatial orientation of children in Grades V 
through VIII. Children confused their “map frame” with their “direct 
experience frame” and in general associated the cardinal directions with 
their bodily position at any given time. Pupils in classrooms facing north 
did best. Eskridge (27) analyzed the processes of growth in understanding 
of geographic terms in Grades IV through VII. Gabel (34) showed that 
pupils of Grades VI, VIII, X, and XII comprehended and retained social 
studies material more effectively when definite quantitative terms were 
employed. Chakko (12), after analyzing books on educational psychology. 
concluded that they made no significant contribution to social studies 
teaching. 


The Organization and Presentation of Content 


Method as related to organization—Callaway (9) reported that one- 
third of 114 junior high schools were teaching social studies as integrated 
courses and an additional one-sixth were planning to do so. Little (57) 
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showed that the schools not engaged in curriculum development were the 
ones still using the separate subject approach in the intermediate grades. 
Freeburg (32) evolved an activity basis for a high-school course in 
American government. A group of investigators like Jersild and others 
(50) have found that pupils in integrated programs excelled in certain 
aspects of social studies such as knowledge of current affairs, social beliefs, 
and personal and social adjustment. Maier (63) found that the junior high 
pupils in an integrated program equaled the pupils of control groups in 
subjectmatter achievement and excelled them in matters of interests and 
behavior. Hartwig (41) showed that a senior high course integrating Mis- 
souri and American history got better results than two separate courses. 
Farthing (29), with an experimental group of gifted sixth-grade pupils 
and with a control group of similar pupils, obtained better learning results 
from integrated social studies than from separate courses in history and 
geography. Tyler (104) reported that a unified treatment of social studies 
in the sixth grade resulted in greater learning of spelling than did tra- 
ditional separate teaching of history and geography. Jensen (49) presented 
data to show the success of the experimental use of a regional program with 
local adaptations. 

Method as related to the form of presentation—Pratt (82) polled high- 
school teachers, who ranked the problem method as the best and the formal 
lecture method as the least effective. Meyer (69) reported thirteen differ- 
ent methods of teaching current events in 113 junior high schools. Cole 
(14) submitted a chart of activities most frequently mentioned in junior 
high-school courses of study. 

Form of presentation and subjectmatter achievement—McKinnon and 
Burton’s study (61) showed that the use of certain study procedures in the 
eighth grade gave more improved scores on achievement tests. Wilson 
(110) compared a directed study plan in history with the formal class 
recitation, with results in favor of the directed study. In a study on the 
junior high level, Jones (51) obtained no statistically significant differences 
between the results of an experimental group having an assignment, study, 
report method and those of the control group having class assignment fol- 
lowed by study and recitation. Morris (71) found the biographical method 
with eleventh-grade pupils in United States history superior to the topical 
method. Grande’s matched group study (37), comparing the chronological 
method with the counter-chronological method of teaching high-school 
history, showed no important differences. In another matched group study 
of fifth-grade pupils, Fordell (30) reported an advantage in teaching history 
by the unit method over the defined traditional method. Fahrney (28), in a 
comparative study of the lecture-quiz technic and the classroom discussion 
technic with college students in American history, concluded that the class- 
room-discussion procedure is better with smaller groups. Douglass and 
Pederson (21) found for senior high-school history classes the unit method 
of the Morrison mastery plan superior to the method of supervised study 
and recitation in a single period. 
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Form of presentation and general educational growth—Wrightstone and 
others (117) reported the activity program generally equal on the ele- 
mentary-school level to the conventional program in matters of learning 
knowledge and skills, and superior in the attainment of liberal social beliefs. 
of ability to secure and interpret facts, and of well-balanced personality. 
Ellwood (26) reported that the recitation method in high-school modern 
European history was inferior to the unit-directed study procedure in the 
teaching of understandings and abilities but superior in the teaching of 
attitudes. Carrothers (11) reported favorable outcomes in the development 
of attitudes through the use of source units in eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
social studies. Tracy (101) compared three methods of teaching civics. 
The pupil-teacher cooperative method proved best in both achievement 
and personality development. Eichler (25) reported a teaching procedure 
in the nature of group conferences to be effective in training for leadership 
in Grades IX, X, and XII. Heise (44) showed the Courtis technic (16), 
used with Grades V through VIII and XII, to be helpful in the develop- 
ment of cooperative attitudes and behavior. Robb (94) obtained only in- 
conclusive differences in favor of direct teaching over the incidental teach- 
ing of character in the three junior high grades. Osborn (77) attempted 
to determine experimentally the effect of direct teaching of technics of 
propaganda analysis on eleventh- and twelfth-grade pupils in developing 
resistance to propaganda. The direct teaching was not effective. 


The Use of Printed and Written Materials 


Language and reading technics—Harrington (39) showed the direct 
teaching of the special vocabulary of history to seventh-grade pupils to 
be desirable. Phipps (81) explored the relationship between the ability 
of sixth-graders to use history vocabulary in written work and their 
ability to read history materials. Meighen and Barth (68) described the 
geographic vocabulary load which third-grade children encounter in their 
readers. Karrick (52), with 131 ninth-grade pupils, showed, through teach- 
ing procedures of detailed guidance and help in the reading materials of 
the social studies, greater gains than expectancy would justify. Wiedefeld 
(108) experimented with a plan for developing the history reading readi- 
ness of fourth-grade children. Low ability children profited most. Gans 
(35) established the hypothesis that the critical reading ability required 
in the acceptance and rejection of material as relevant or not, although 
having elements in common with general reading comprehension, does 
differ from the latter in important respects. Keir (53), in her considera- 
tion of the various types of skimming, found that intermediate-grade chil- 
dren have greatest difficulty in skimming to locate answers to questions 
of a different vocabulary from that of the selection. Noel (76) showed 
that specific instruction on knowledge and skills used in reference work 
was better for elementary-school pupils than incidental instruction. Stro- 
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bel’s study (98) reported that high-school juniors in their history written 
work made more errors in all phases of language except diction than in 
their English written work. 

T extbooks—Heintzelman (43) critically examined secondary-school text- 
books in modern history published since 1932. He reported a tendency to 
organize contents on the problem basis. In a rather loosely controlled 
experiment, Uttley (73) tested six groups of fourth-graders. The one group 
that had not used a textbook made the lowest score. Wallace’s dissertation 
(106) reported the principal types of difficulties which fourth-grade chil- 
dren experienced in reading their geographical textbooks. The causes of 
these difficulties were (a) lack of concrete experiences on the part of the 
children, and (b) lack of sufficiently explicit information on the part of 
the textbook. Robinson’s study (95) furnished evidence to show that 
history textbooks have been written for grade cycles rather than for 
specific grades. He showed a sudden and marked increase in difficulty in 
seventh-grade textbooks. Ritter (93) studied the repetition, spread, and 
meaning of unusual, difficult, and technical terms in fourth-grade geography 
textbooks. Quigley (85) compared the reading difficulties of social studies 
textbooks with those of science texts on the fifth-grade level and concluded 
that, in terms of both indexes of difficulty and pupil test scores, the social 
studies books were harder. Ramsey’s study (87) attempted to validate a 
technic for lightening the vocabulary load of geography textbooks. Killins 
(55) reported that sixth-grade children were unable to read sixth-grade 
geography textbooks. Traister (102) investigated the effect of a vocabulary 
simplification of history textbooks on pupil accomplishment in history 
in Grades IV through VI. Statistically significant gains were secured. 

Workbooks—Tryon (103) reported an analysis of 161 workbooks, 
primary grades through senior high. The workbook as a teaching aid 
is inherently incapable of being brought into line with recognized good 
teaching in the social studies. Mead’s findings (66), based upon an 
examination of forty-three junior and senior high workbooks in history, 
showed that the outstanding general characteristic was the tendency to 
stress nonproblem-solving activities or exercises. Mead (65) had previously 
classified the 23,840 exercises in twelve history workbooks to show that 
the average workbook provided for twenty-five different skills or abilities. 
The authors of workbooks were not agreed as to which abilities should be 
developed. Warren (107) compared the workbook in eighth-grade Amer- 
ican history with the pupil notebook and found the former inferior in 
developing knowledge and understanding but slightly superior in devel- 
oping attitudes. Motter (72) obtained only inconclusive evidence that 
a discussion-notebook method in eighth-grade social studies was better 
for growth in factual knowledge than the workbook method. 

Other printed materials—Anderson’s survey (2) of newspaper and maga- 
‘zine reading among junior and senior high pupils of the University of 
lowa showed that the pupils increased their time in such reading from 
five to eight hours a week as they advanced in the high-school grades. 
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Harvey and Denton (42) found little teacher guidance of pupils in news. 
paper reading in forty-four senior high schools. Pupils indicated daily 
newspaper reading of fifteen to thirty minutes. Levi (56) made a ques- 
tionnaire study of the reading of current news by pupils of all six high- 
school grades in a low socio-economic urban section. She reported little 
relationship between the amount of family reading and student reading. 
Students read more. 

Jamison (48) found on the high-school level no statistically significant 
changes in attitudes through the introduction of a program of reading 
historical fiction. The experimental group was helped in the under- 
standing and remembering of factual information in history. Kepner (54) 
reported favorable results from a fifty-minute weekly library period for 
recreational reading in United States history with noncollege preparatory 
high-school pupils. Zembrodt (118) showed that the single textbook could 
get as good subjectmatter achievement in fourth-grade geography as exten- 
sive reading, and that the greater work and expense of the latter were 
justified only in terms of attitudes and habits. 


The Use of Visual and Auditory Aids 


Maps and graphs—Repass (92) reported favorable results in teaching 
current geography through the use of outline maps. Wise (114) found that 
special training for sixth-grade pupils in map reading and study gave 
greater improvement in map use than incidental methods. McLeese (62) 
analyzed the map concepts needed to use a textbook unit in fifth-grade 
geography. She reported little agreement among textbooks as to the num- 
ber of maps needed, as to type of map symbols and legends, as to the use 
of directional and locational terms, and as to the important place locations. 
Little or no attention was given to an understanding of latitude or distance 
as expressed on maps. Thompson (100) found that short periods of 
instruction and drill resulted in greater gains in ability to use maps, 
graphs, and charts. She showed that proficiency in these skills was asso- 
ciated with achievement in American history. Wrightstone (116) reported 
that a gradual growth in the reading of graphs and maps continued from 
Grade VII through XII. 

Pictures, slides, and films—Badley (5) studied the relative values of 
popular picture magazines as collateral material for social studies. Waddle 
(105) conducted an experiment in the use of stereographs in fifth-grade 
geography and concluded that, although scores on objective tests of 
achievement showed no differences, the stereographs induced a more 
favorable attitude toward study. Peters (79), also with the equated group 
technic, reported that a variety of visual aids resulted in clearer geographic 
concepts on the part of sixth-grade children. Park and Stephenson (738) 
used groups too small to justify any generalizations, but they found that 
films, slides, and flat pictures made for superior learning with seventh- 
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graders. Wise (115), in a well-controlled experiment, showed that motion 
pictures had a high relative value in twelfth-grade history when used as 
a supplement to the usual instructional procedures. Eichel (24), from his 
investigation, concluded that the film was more effective than the printed 
page in teaching current affairs. Ramseyer (88) made an interesting and 
careful study of the influence of documentary films on social attitudes of 
pupils from all six high-school grades, college students, and other adults. 
He obtained statistically significant attitude changes for the entire test 
populations, and these attitude changes remained after a period of two 
months. 

The radio—Atkinson (3) surveyed the uses of radio by American schools 
and interpreted trends. Taylor (99) studied the use of radio as a teaching 
instrument in the social studies work of senior high schools. Loder’s dis- 
sertation (58) reported greater net learning of information from oral 
presentation with speaker present than from the same presentation given 
remotely over a microphone, but the latter method resulted in greater 
retention after forty-four days. Cohen (13) found radio broadcasting to be 
about equally effective with silent reading as a means of teaching informa- 
tion in Grades IV through VIII. In Grades V and VI the radio achieved 
superior results. Lohmeyer and Ojemann (59) compared the effectiveness 
of the firsthand account, dramatization, and informal discussion or com- 
ment as methods of presenting informative materials over the radio. The 
discussion method was least effective. 


The Use of Community Sources 


Knowledge of community—Wilson’s survey (111) of New York State 
indicated a lack of knowledge among the pupils of the six high-school 
grades about their own communities. Pupils in the middle-sized cities were 
least well informed. Edson (22) reported that pupils of Grades IX through 
XII in Durand, Wisconsin, showed continuous growth in knowledge of their 
community, but that they needed a well-planned program of community 
study. 

The excursion—Caplan (10) listed the excursions around Philadelphia 
appropriate for the teaching of junior high-school social studies. Noe (75) 
listed those in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, suitable for the teaching of 
American history and economic civics. Mason (64) described the field 
trip program of the schools in Minneapolis. Fraser (31) made a descrip- 
tive study of the outcomes of a study excursion with twelfth-grade pupils. 
There were reliable gains in information, understanding, skills, and atti- 
tudes. Atyeo (4) made an experimental comparison of discussion and 
excursion technics for tenth- and eleventh-grade classes in ancient history. 
He found that the class discussion, supplemented by excursions, produced - 
the greater gains in knowledge and in interest. Raths (89) reported favor- 
able results from well-conducted, extensive field trips of high-school pupils. 
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CHAPTER IV 


School and Community Life in the Social 
Studies Program’ 


HOWARD E. WILSON 


Tue soctat stupies PROGRAM, in increasing measure, has to be assayed 
in its relation to school life and to the social process in the immediate 
community. Pugh (42) summarized the thesis that education for citizen- 
ship demands citizenship within education. The whole area of school and 
community living as a phase of social education is relatively new, and the 
research data bearing on it are not numerous. The technics of sociology, to 
say nothing of educational sociology, are in a pioneer stage of development. 


School and Community 


The conclusions and materials suggested in Chapter I of this report 
indicate the changed concept of community and the increased conscious- 
ness of the community process now held in American scholarship. Everett 
and a group of associates (17) reported on the work and plans of specific 
school systems which have sought to adjust themselves directly and more 
adequately to the particular characteristics of the communities in which 
they are situated. Taking the position that the community is a prime in- 
fluence on the formation of personalities and that the school should ana- ° 
lyze its community in order to do its own task effectively and intelligently, 
Brunner (8) offered specific suggestions on “how to study a community.” 
Cook (12) analyzed with insight the community backgrounds of educa- 
tion. Thorndike (48) presented a “yardstick” for the analysis of com- 
munity welfare and status. Colcord (11), for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, prepared a thoroughly useful handbook for school officers on com- 
munity study, as did also the Georgia State Department of Education (19). 
Clark, Seay, and Nutter (9) issued a preliminary report on an extensive 
project involving school study of community problems in housing and 
nutrition, indicating the marked influence an alert and well-focused school 
program may have on community welfare. The same indication is found 
in the report on promising practices in civic education issued by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission (37). But the common neglect by schools 
of immediate and pressing community practices and problems is indicated 
in the report of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York (53). 

Field (18) described the close relationship between a school and an 
underprivileged urban neighborhood in carrying out reforms in local 
housing, recreation, and cultural activities. Kane and Kleinfelter (27) 
reported on successful experience in guiding pupils’ study and observa- 
tion of local social agencies. Adkins (1) described the work of a high- . 


school student council to give support to community projects and secure 


1 Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 463. 
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community support for its own projects. Stabler (47) described a com- 
prehensive community survey carried out by school pupils. Michener (34) 
reported on a group of thirteen projects in which school pupils in social 
studies classes participated actively in community surveys and in projects 
for direct community improvement. In Chapter II of this volume are addi- 
tional reports on aspects of community study as developed through the 
use of field trips and excursions. 

A major factor in the relations of school and community in the use 
of community living for the ends of civic education is the teacher’s posi- 
tion in and knowledge of the community in which he teaches. In a Regents’ 
Inquiry (53) a rather limited participation of social studies teachers in 
community affairs was reported. In 1939 Cook and Almack (12) reported 
on the participation in community life of 2,870 teachers in Ohio; their 
data have since been incorporated in a wider study by Greenhoe (21). 
In her study she dealt by questionnaire and case study with a national 
sample of 9,122 public-school teachers. She reported that teacher mobility 
is “best described by the phrase ‘limited circulation’ ”; that conduct codes 
for teachers “vary by localities, are stronger in smaller communities than 
in large cities, are more rigid for women than for men, and are everywhere 
undergoing liberalization as a result of urbanization”; and that “the pic- 
ture of teachers as officers or sponsors in community organizations is not 


impressive. The highest amount of leadership displayed is found in 
church activities. . . .” 


School Life and Civic Education 


The school society is made up of a wide variety of subgroups, and the 
vitality of that society is measured largely by the vigor and health of the 
groups which compose it. Lewin and his associates at Iowa (29, 30, 31) 
have thrown significant light on the characteristics and educational possi- 
bilities inherent in these school groupings. Using elaborate rating scales 
based on concealed observation of groups or clubs of young people, 
Lewin’s collaborators found that so-called “democratic groups” (groups 
in which leaders work cooperatively with followers in the pursuit of com- 
monly established goals) are likely to be socially stronger, with less 
bickering and disruption, and with higher achievement in actual per- 
formance than are “authoritarian” groups. The findings, based on analysis 
of group functioning in its total pattern, seem applicable alike to classroom 
groups, student clubs and associations, and student government organiza- 
tions. In a study of various methods of teaching social studies, Tracy (49) 
reported better personal adjustments and higher achievement for pupils 
in democratically organized groups; students of Remmers (44) reported 
similar values for pupils participating cooperatively in student govern- 
ment. Anderson (4) reported superior personal growth and adjustment 
for kindergarten children in play groups relatively democratic in character. 

A considerable body of literature is available dealing with forms and 
procedures of student government, but detailed and thorough research is 
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not extensive. Anderson (3) urged that student government forms and 
structures parallel those of local, state, and national governmental institu- 
tions. Altschul (2) was of the opinion that student participation in school 
management, even in the elementary school, is conducive to character 
building. Van Til (50) reported favorably on a situation in which a stu- 
dent council wrestled with the problem of a deficit in student finances. 
Pederson (39) described the successful practice of a student council in 
launching and managing a noon-hour recreation plan. Morrill (36) 
reported a higher percent of pupil votes cast in school elections managed 
on a party-competition basis. Pitkin (41) urged exchange visits among 
the councils of various schools. Baker (6) reported the status of student 
councils in the schools of Illinois, and Grove (22) reported favorably on 
their values and the extent of their use in the schools of Michigan. 

Eells (15) reported on the attitudes of secondary-school pupils toward 
the number of student clubs, participation in them, and their importance 
in school life. Keifer (28) presented the reaction of some nine hundred 
junior high-school pupils to the school-club programs they had experi- 
enced. White (52) described the extracurriculum program existing in 
Chicago schools, and Briggs (7) reported on the organized student activi- 
ties of one hundred representative state teachers colleges. Pierce (40) 
analyzed the activities carried on in one high school, and Gibbons (20) 
detailed the procedures and achievements of a secondary-school inter- 
national relations club. The report on civic education of the Educational 
Policies Commission (37) presented a series of promising practices in the 
entire area of pupil participation in school life. 

A procedure based upon analysis of membership, officers, sponsors, club 
histories, and direct observations was suggested by Smith (46) for apprais- 
ing school clubs. Zyve (55) also reported a procedure for the more pre- 
cise evaluation of school activities. Paterson (38) developed a scale, 
based on Thurston’s technic, to measure the degree of freedom and re- 
sponsibility accorded to pupils in secondary schools. 

In a direct appraisal of extracurriculum activities as they existed in 
schools in 1939 Johnston (26) suggested ten conclusions which seem to 
be borne out by the general literature. He reported that: 

(1) Many schools have adopted the forms of an activity program without any real 
understanding by teachers and pupils of the function it should perform. (2) We have 
lacked faith in the ability of pupils to plan, to make intelligent decisions, and to 
accept responsibility. (3) Participation in the extracurricular program has been lim- 
ited to too few pupils both through regulations denying opportunity to pupils scholas- 
tically unsuccessful and through failure to provide for appropriate distribution. (4) 
The competitive aspects of the program have been overemphasized. (5) National 
organizations have often been promotional rather than educational. (6) Outside or- 
ganizations have propagandized in the school. (7) The activity program has not been 
vitally related to the curriculum. (8) There has been no consistent effort to evaluate 
activities in terms of fundamental objectives. (9) Teacher-training institutions have 


failed to provide adequate experiences for prospective teachers. (10) Duties in relation 


to the activity program have not received adequate recognition in planning the 
teacher’s load. 
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Out-of-School Youth Organizations and the Schools 


Sayre (45) has shown the striking similarity in objectives of civic train- 
ing in the schools and of such organizations as Hi-Y Clubs, Future Farmers, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, Camp Fire Girls, and church 
youth groups. There is ample evidence of the need for coordination of the 
efforts of these groups and of the schools if the civic aims of the social 
studies program in the schools are to be realized. Monson and Douglass 
(35) studied the school records and ratings of paired groups of Boy Scouts 
and non-Scouts. Scouts made somewhat better school marks, were absent 
fewer days, participated more extensively in school activities, were more 
likely to be leaders, had fewer juvenile court records, but had no better 
“citizenship marks” in school. Marble (32) reported with favor on the 
work of the Boys’ State activities carried on by the American Legion. 
Meyering (34) showed that behavior difficulties beset the same groups of 
pupils in summer camps as in formal schools. Cline (10) suggested the 
possibilities in civic education which could be developed by collaboration 
of schools and the youth hostel movement. 


The Training of Leaders 


The quality of leadership is critical to a healthy school society as well 
as to the adult world. Hunt (24) described the need and the problems of 


educating leaders for a democracy. Hollingworth (23) summarized “what 
we know about the early selection and training of leaders,” giving special 
attention to high intelligence as a quality of leadership. Zeleny (54) re- 
ported a study made to determine the characteristics of leaders in discus- 
sion groups; in these groups leadership was positively related to “group 
participation, knowledge, intelligence, and likeableness.” Reals (43) 
analyzed the home and family background of thirty-seven equated pairs of 
leaders and nonleaders; he concluded that leaders are more likely to come 
from favored homes. Hunter and Jordan (25) analyzed leaders and non- 
leaders on a southern college campus and found many factors related to 
their status. 

“Leadership can be taught,” at least in part; this was Eichler’s (16) 
conclusion, based upon four experiments with high-school groups in each 
of which one group was given instruction in leadership and an equated 
group was not so taught. White (51) reported a successful class for 
leaders studying the problems of leadership in school affairs at the high- 
school level. Atkinson (5) described favorably a class for potential 
members of a student council. Courtenay (14) emphasized the importance 
of leadership training in the program of social education by indicating 
that school leadership tends to persist in later life. She analyzed the 
college careers and community records of one hundred paired girls who 
had graduated from one high school between 1922 and 1934 and found 
a marked perseverance of the activities and qualities of leadership. 
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CHAPTER V 


Evaluation and Appraisal in the Social Studies’ 


HOWARD R. ANDERSON? 


Tae KINDS of evaluation instruments needed depend upon the kinds of 
changes schools wish to facilitate in pupils. The Educational Policies 
Commission (48) and the Evaluation Staff of the Progressive Education 
Association (51: 337) recently have made clear-cut statements about 
the nature of general objectives. The latter classification included (a) 
attitudes, (b) thinking, (c) work habits and study skills, (d) interests, 
(e) appreciations, (f) functional information, (g) social and emotional 
adjustment, (h) creativity, (i) physical health, and (j) a functioning 
personal philosophy. 

The discussion in Chapter I of this issue suggests that the social studies 
contribute to all the objectives just listed for general education, but 
especially to the first six and the last named. Because of the close relation- 
ship between objectives and lines of evaluation in a given field, the helpful 
treatment of the latter in the fourteenth yearbook (46: 320-40) and in 
The Social Studies in General Education (51: 342-76) serves to illuminate 
the former. The same point can be made about the descriptions by Spauld- 
ing (63: 18-120) and Wilson (71: 17-107) of evaluation procedures and 
results in the Regents’ Inquiry. A functional analysis of how the social 
studies contribute to general education reveals much that is valuable but 
less that is unique. That perhaps is one reason why Lee (39) and 
Raths (22: 61), among others, argued that the areas in which measure- 
ments are made should cut across subject fields. 


Developing Evaluation Instruments 


Many social studies teachers who subscribe to forward-looking classifica- 
tions of objectives never make a systematic effort to evaluate the hoped- 
for outcomes. Their inertia may be the result of one or more causes: 
(a) failure to make use of other than paper-and-pencil tests; (b) failure 
to develop a variety of paper-and-pencil tests; (c) failure to use published 
tests; and (d) failure to develop technical competence in test construction. 

Utility of other than paper-and-pencil tests—Jones (37) described seven- 
teen approaches for evaluating the results of a field trip. The REVIEW oF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH for December 1939 (28) discussed direct observa- 
tion as a research method, as well as the case method, the interview, the 
questionnaire, school and community surveys, rating scales, score-cards, 
and checklists. Interviewers employing a carefully prepared schedule 

} Bibliography for this chapter begins on page 469. 
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secured the data used by Bell (9) in writing Youth Tell Their Story. 
Spence (64) described a controlled observation technic as well as a 
way for assigning qualitative ratings to anecdotal records. Harless (31) 
suggested how to use observation records of behavior; Eberhart (20), 
how to use a questionnaire for evaluating certain outcomes of extensive 
reading. 

Paper-and-pencil tests—Tests are used extensively in evaluating (a) 
attitudes, (b) powers of critical thinking, (c) work habits and skills, and 
(d) mastery of functional information. Scates (59: 523-26), in discussing 
the improvement of classroom testing, considered the relation of testing 
to teaching and the broadened conception of educational objectives, and 
reviewed the evaluation instruments used in the Eight Year Study. These 
were also described by Raths (22: 60-79), Tyler (46: 320-40), and 
others (51: 350-76). Jersild and others (35) discussed the evaluation of 
an activity program in certain New York City elementary schools. They 
used a variety of observational procedures as well as more formal tests. 
Ruch and Orata (28: 521-23), writing in the December 1939 issue of the 
REVIEW, were somewhat critical of claims made for “evaluation” as con- 
trasted with “measurement.” Developments in the testing of attitudes have 
been reported in various cycles of the Review by Watson (68: 259-72; 
66: 276-81), Upshall (66: 298-302), and Traxler (67: 68-71). Not all 
these studies relate directly to the teaching of social studies in the schools 
but they, as well as those edited by Remmers (54), have served to ac- 
quaint social studies teachers with technics in this field of evaluation. 
The teacher also might read to advantage the discussion of attitude testing 
by Bird (10: 142-228). Irwin (33) reported a scale which, by using 
stereotyped phrases, tended to measure proneness to emotional stereotypy. 

The Evaluation Staff of the Progressive Education Association has 
played a leading role in developing tests to measure aspects of critical 
thinking (46: 320-40; 22: 60-79; 51: 350-76; 21; 24). Arnold (6) 
reported using a test in the fifth and sixth grades to measure the ability 
of pupils to make intelligent use of data. Cook and Koeninger (15) used 
a similar type of test, among others, in evaluating the outcomes of a 
college course in sociology. Published tests are being widely used for 
the testing of basic skills. Wrightstone (75: 207-39) reviewed research 
in this and other types of objective testing in the Eighth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, and elsewhere made practical 
suggestions for testing reading comprehension (74: 369-85) and for 
using skills tests in the elementary grades (72: 163-64). Collins (14), 
Jessop (36), and Baker (7) described technics for the diagnostic testing 
of skills in map reading. Morse and McCune (44) have compiled a help- 
ful collection of test exercises for measuring a wide range of skills. The 
National Council for the Social Studies has published collections of 
carefully prepared test items in American (5) and world history (4), 
economics (3), and American government (2) in order to help classroom 
teachers construct improved unit tests. 
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Published tests and competence in test construction—The construction 
of adequate tests requires a high degree of skill. The principles of test 
construction have been discussed in issues of this Review (40; 69) and 
elsewhere (32). Ideally the social studies teacher himself should evaluate 
various types of published tests. But he should also refer to the informa- 
tion about and reviews of published tests found in the yearbooks edited 
by Buros (12; 13), During the last year increased emphasis has been 
placed on teaching democracy. In a recent volume, Learning the Ways of 
Democracy (47: 379-433), the Educational Policies Commission described 
evaluation procedures used by superior schools in attempting to measure 
this outcome. See also Chapter IV in this issue of the Review. 


Improving Instruments of Appraisal 


Brownell (11: 485) emphasized that classroom tests should improve 
study habits, lead to improved instructional practice, and promote whole- 
some pupil-teacher relations. Grim (29) developed a technic for measur- 
ing attitudes in which a pupil’s response to paired statements revealed 
whether he could distinguish between conflicting points of view. Sletto 
(60) stressed internal consistency in the validation of personality scales, 
and Rundquist and Sletto (57) cited the differing responses of groups 
known to vary in their opinions, as evidence of validity. Corey (17) 
found a low correlation (.024 + .12) between the professed attitude of 
sixty-seven college students toward cheating, as revealed on a question- 
naire, and actual behavior in grading their own tests. Pugh (53) found 
low correlations between the professed attitudes of junior high-school 
pupils as revealed on scales dealing with phases of school citizenship 
and ratings of their actual conduct by teachers. 

Watson, in the Review or EpucaTionaL ReEseEARCH for June 1938 (66: 
276), brought out that the validity of measures of opinions and attitudes 
depends on the clarity of test statements and the rapport between the 
examiner and those examined. Roslow, Wulfeck, and Corby (55) reported 
that changes in word content or the serial order of words in questions 
of opinion significantly affected responses. Rundquist (56) found that 
in personality measures unacceptable items seem to discriminate better 
between groups than acceptable; Darley and McNamara (18), that students 
taking personality tests preferred a personal form of statement. 

Suggestions for improving the reliability of grading essay questions 
through the use of scale samples were made by Wrightstone (73). The 
validation of a test for measuring ability to apply scientific principles by 
correlating scores on the test with performance on an essay examination 
was reported by Raths (23). Gans (27) found a low correlation between 
the scores of pupils on standardized reading tests and their performance 
on a test designed to measure ability in reference reading. McDowell and . 
Anderson (42) discovered a rather low correlation (.56) between scores 
on a test of skills involved in outlining and actual ability to construct 
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an outline. Anderson (1) indicated that pupils able to answer multiple 
choice items correctly often were unable to supply the desired informa. 
tion on equivalent recall questions. Eberhart (19) constructed equivalent 
forms for measuring certain social values, one using pictures, the other 
verbal statements. Maucker (43) reported the development of two forms 
of an achievement test, “Understanding of Modern Society,” which have 
been standardized in such fashion that absolute rather than relative 
achievements of high-school pupils can be described. 


Using Evaluation Data 


The organization of this paper does not imply that the studies and evalua- 
tion instruments already reported are lacking in utility for such practical 
purposes as the diagnosis of pupil’s difficulties and the improvement of 
technics and materials of instruction. Limitations of space make it im- 
possible to cite most studies more than once and for that reason the 
classification tends to be arbitrary. 

The use of tests in a supervisory program for the elementary grades was 
outlined in detail by Cook (16). Prosser (52) described the results of an 
attitude survey among thirty-four groups in an Ohio community and sug- 
gested how the results could be used in a reconstruction of the high-school 
curriculum. A study by Sargent (58) revealed that the use of emotional 
stereotypes in a newspaper influenced readers in the direction of the pub- 
lisher’s policy. Smith (61) found that the social attitudes of students more 
nearly resembled those of their parents than those of teachers or professors. 
and hence questioned whether instruction in social studies can significantly 
affect attitudes on basic issues. Murphy and Likert (45: 263-64) also 
recognized the influence of parents in shaping the attitudes of children. 
That instruction, by breaking down group stereotypes, can significantly 
change the attitudes of ninth-grade students toward vocations was reported 
by Bateman and Remmers (8). In another study, Williamson and Remmers 
(70) found that attitudes were changed in a desired direction through the 
use of reading material and that they tended to persist as changed after a 
lapse of as much as eight months. Lowdermilk (41) found that pupils who 
had read radio scripts dealing with “Freedom of Speech” and “Rights of 
Assembly” experienced a significantly greater shift in attitude favorable to 
those rights than did those who listened to a recording of the material played 
to simulate radio reception. 

A detailed analysis of how the objective of social sensitivity may be 
evaluated by means of published tests and other procedures was provided 
by Harden (30). Porter (50) found that high-school seniors overwhelm- 
ingly favored democracy and opposed communism and fascism, but that 
they were poorly prepared to justify their choices. A study by Spitzer (65) 
indicated that immediate recall in the form of a test is an effective method 
of aiding the retention of learning. Because recall can fix erroneous con- 
cepts, he urged that tests should be promptly corrected and returned or 
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that pupils should correct their own papers. Sones and Stroud (62) found 
that when only one to three days had elapsed after original study, testing 
was a more efficient form of review than rereading; the reverse was true 
after fifteen or more days had passed. 

That definite time, area, distance, and size concepts are easier to learn 
and remember than indefinite concepts was found by Gabel (26). Eskridge 
(25) studied the growth in understanding of geographic terms in Grades 
IV to VII and described the aspects of learning involved. Though historians 
and geographers were substantially agreed as to the importance of certain 
geographical features, Lackey (38) found that senior high-school pupils 
enrolled in a course in American history improved their knowledge of 
these features but slightly during a year of instruction. Osborn’s experi- 
ment (49) in teaching resistance to propaganda seemed to indicate that 
an intensive course of instruction in technics did not insure immunity. He 
suggested long-term practice in critical thinking as a more promising ap- 
proach. The discussion by Jensen (34) in Part I of the Thirty-Eighth Year- 
book reviewed research relating to the grade placements of concepts, 
vocabulary, activities, and skills in the social studies. 

Many of the studies discussed in Chapters II and III, dealing with 
methods and curriculum in the social studies, concern evaluation and 
should have been cited in this chapter had space permitted. 
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